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O THE berry grower, I be- 
lieve the variety question is 


the most important ques- 
tion of all. The fruit 
grower does not obtain 


maximum results until he finds the 


exact variety that fits into his niche. It would not do any good to 


recommend a list of varieties, for I might be prejudiced. A variety 
yaries greatly under other conditions and in other hands. The suc- 
cessful berry grower must keep testing varieties himself. Too often 


fruit growers get married to one or two varieties and refuse to be 
shown. Varieties of berry fruits are continually improving, and what 
was good enough for us several years ago is not good enough now. 
It is safest to plant several varieties, as no one variety will pay the 
best of all every year, in a period of five or 10 years. Frosts, drouths 
or excessive wet may destroy this year the variety that was your 
favorite last season. 

I have often run across varieties that seemed to be so perfect 
I had the idea that at last I had found it, but before I could shout 
Eureka something would happen. A notable illustration of this was 
the Early Ozark strawberry. At one time this variety behaved almost 
perfectly with us; now, for some unknown reason, it is practically a 
failure. A few years ago we, in 





Some sound advice on small fruits 


by L. J. Farmer of New York 
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eas 1n Handling Berries 


I inclose a tentative bill, but if they 
cannot do as well, I am to abide by 
what they can afford to send me. 

There are always one or two pick- 
ings during the hight of the 
that bother the grower to dispose of. 
Anticipating these days, I urge dealers to make special efforts to sell 
for canning on these days at reduced prices. I am also accumulating 
a list of people in different towns and cities, who secure orders from 
their friends and neighbors for canning. I ship to these people on the 
days that otherwise would be glut days were it not for this foresight. 
One woman in a city of northern New York, 35 miles from me, handled 
in one day 25 crates strawberries. 

Nearby lives one of the most progressive up-to-date apple growers 
of our county. I supply him with fresh strawberries from day to day. 
I am glad to get his or cny other farmer’s trade. It is the best trade 
in the world, for they come after the fruit. But do you suppose that 
I can buy a barrel of first-class apples for winter use of him? He 
would not sell me anything better than windfalls, for the buyer who 
takes all his apples might hear of it. Pulaski eats culls and windfalls 
until the Oregon and Washington apples come in at 5 cents apiece. 
Does it pay? I am often asked about setting strawberry plants in 
the late fall instead of waiting 


season 





until the busier time of early 


common with other growers, 

came to the conclusion that spring. It is all right. I would 
pistillate varieties of straw- cover each late fall set plant 2 
berries were unnecessary. After inches deep with common earth 
going through three years of from the side of the rows, about 
frosty weather during blossom- as soon as it begins to freeze 
ing time and losing most of our hard. What is true of straw- 
strawberries except  pistillate berries, is also true of rasp- 
varieties, We came to the con- berries, blackberries and all 
clusion that we could not safely small fruit plants. If set in the 
discard pistillates. Potato fall and a mound of earth is 
growers who are wise plant a placed over or around each 


few of the bugless variety every 
year. They know this variety 
will produce potatoes when all 
others fail, so don’t drop the 
pistillate strawberries. 

It takes the public a long 
time to recognize the merits of a 








plant, the results are satisfac- 
tory and we get done what other- 
wise might be undone if left 
until spring. But plants must 
be well ripened and mature or 
else taken up from the field and 
set out the same day. 








hew variety. Twenty years ago 
the first plants of the Plum 
Farmer raspberry were sent out. 
Thousands of plants were thrown 
away during the first 10 years 
for want of buyers. There was 
little demand for them. Today 


it is increasing in popularity, and 


than any other. 


I have seen splendid crops of small fruits grown at great expense 
and then practically thrown or given away for lack of business ability 
I used to send most everything I raised to New 


in marketing them. 


York, Boston and other large citics. 
Ship small lots to individuals and encourage local demand. 
city is the best place to secure a long price when there is a great 
provided transportation facilities and your dealer are all 
I have a few picked dealers in local towns within our shipping 
radius, and I divide my shipments with them from day to day. In 
most cases, I do not know exactly what I am getting until the close 
It is understood between us that they are to receive 
my shipments and do the best they can for me. 


Shortage, 
right. 


of the season. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Chicago, Illinois 


The Farm Tractor and the Woman 


Miss Ruth S. Harding of New York is the owner of this tractor. 
She says any woman who can run an auto can operate this tractor. 
Last year she fitted 20 acres of land in 40 hours and did not ask a man 
to help her in any way. She did the oiling and starting herself. The 
old order surely has changed. Hats off to woman! 


after 20 years it is grown more 


fail and run out after two good crops. 


One man tells me that the St 
Regis raspberry is more depend- 
able, even for the spring crop, 
than the Cuthbert. He says it 
seems to become more fruitful 
from year to year, after several 
years; while Cuthbert seems to 

Another man tells me St Regis 


is a failure so far as its fall crop is concerned and berries are too small 


growers. 


Now I seek the small markets, 
The big 


be different. 
find out for yourself. 


For their guidance, _ kills myriads of weeds. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Business Established 1842 


for market in the regular season. 
One man tells me that he sows buckwheat among his rasp- 
berries and currants When cultivating in early spring. 
tivating is done until after fruiting. 
maintains constant cultivation among his raspberries and currants 
until the fruit begins to ripen, the berries will dry up. 
What is poison to one is food to another. 


All this comes from New York 


No more cul- 
Another man says unless he 
The soils must 
You must 


I find one of the greatest benefits of a winter mulch for straw- 
berries is in killing the early crop of spring weeds. 
left on until plants have grown a little and look a little sprouty, it 
Even if your soil does not 


If the mulch is 


[To Page 559, 
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Seven Versus Four 
It costs 41%4 cents a quart to distribute milk 


in Philadelphia. So says Dr King, who has in- 
vestigated the matter and whose findings have 
been approved by the food administration. This 
is considered a fair average allowance for this 
service at the present time. Milk distributers 
in New York city claim it costs 7.2 cents a quart 
to deliver milk in this city. Is it not a fair ques- 
tion to ask, Why this wide difference as to dis- 
tributing costs in these two big milk consuming 
cities? 

Why does it cost nearly twice as much to dis- 
tribute milk in New York city as it does in Phil- 
adelphia? There is a in the woodpile 
somewhere and the federal commission 
should endeavor to find the place of 
ment. The food people in Philadelphia 


nigger 
milk 
conceal- 


have 


been more active in increasing milk consump- 
tion than the million-dollar food commission in 
New York. Thi is evidenced bv the fact that 
the campaign to increase the consumption in 
Philadelphia has been largely ponsible for 
increase in milk sales. The Interstate milk 
producers’ association has been closely co-oper- 


nd even now the consump- 
when the 


ating with the result, : 


tion has again become large milk 


atS cents a 


Philadelphia mar- 
cents a quart for 4% 


was selling to the consumer quart. 


Produce! who sell to the 


ket are paid for May, 6% 


milk. Quite a difference when you compare 
what milk producers receive who dispose of 
their product in New York; yet it costs Phila- 
delIphia producers no more to produce than it 


does the New York producers. The reason one 
set of producers obtains higher prices is because 
the dealers handling that milk are allowed less 
money for selling and distributing. The situa- 
tion is explained in the 444 cents a quart that 
Philadelphia distributers are allowed in con- 
trast to the {.2 cents a quart that New York 


de alers are nllowe d. 


The federal milk commission can fix prices 


until doomsday, and as long as they allow more 
to middlemen for distributing milk than to 
farmers for producing it, they are not giving 


justice to the producing end of this all-impor- 
tant milk traffic. Why is it that milk distrib- 
uters are able all the time to control milk prices? 
Yet all these years that 

Just recall the 


has been the case. 


situation before the Dairymen’s 


league became actively strong. Then recall the 
Wicks investigating committee and the splendid 
work it did in up-state distriets; but how com- 


pletely that same committee was hoodwinked 


when it reached the metropolis! Recall also how 
the statements of the dairymen 


before the federal 


conclusive were 


when they outlined their case 


milk commission, and then when that commis- 
sion met with the dealers down where the deal- 
ers live, how completely the dealers masked the 
problem and eaptivated the investigators. 

No noble hero of the past was ever more cap- 
tivated than the federal milk commission by the 


siren-like middlemen with the commission in 
their presence. The commission claims the 
large production of milk at present makes it 


charge consumers any larger 
price for milk. To do so they say would be to 
lessen consumption. Let’s take that statement 
for granted. The commission says nothing, how- 
ever, about the 7.2 cents a quart they allow deal- 
ers for distributing milk. Why should not this 
commission get actively busy immediately and 
try to find out why it costs 7.2 cents a quart to 
distribute milk in this city, while 4%, cents a 
quart does the job in Philadelphia? 

This spread of approximately 3 cents a quart 
for distribution is the key that will reveal the 
secret as to why producers supplying New York 
city must be paid far less a quart than producers 
in near-by territory; and why New York city 
must pay more for milk than con- 


undesirable to 


consumers 


sumers in neighboring cities. Out west there 
is a plant—the loco plant—which when eaten 
produces an effect that. takes the good sense 


out of eattle consuming it. It looks very much 
like the New York milk distributers have a way 
of “locoing’”? commissions and investigating com- 
so the good sense of those participating 
disappears. It seems that judgment and justice 
depart every time commissions and committees 
come in the presence of these high and mighty 
milk distributers down in New York city. We 
except, of course, Bradley Fuller of the milk 
commission, who throughout the recent investi- 
gation stood squarely for producers. Because 
of Fuller, producers fared much better than 
otherwise would have been the case. Now that 
we have the evidence from Philadelphia we will 
ask more than ever why 3 cents a quart more is 
required to distribute the milk in New York than 
in Philadelphia. Is it because the one is the city 
of Brotherly Love, and the other the city of 
Mammon? Or have the middlemen locoed the 


public? Who will answer? 


mittees 


Higher Freight Rates 

Whether you favor government ownership of 
railroads or not, the fact that already $300,000,- 
000 has been added to the wage bill will chill 
the ardor of many who are so thoughtful as to 
be mindful that shippers have got to pay that 
bill. And among shippers farmers are the big- 
gest class. Now comes the report that passen- 
ger rates are to be advanced to 3 cents a mile, 
and freights to be increased 25% The cost of 
government control high! And farmers 
will pay the cost. In. view of these projected in- 
creases it is proper to ask how wheat prices will 
be affected. At the government price wheat 
offers no profit to most wheat growers and loss 
to many. If the increased freight charge is to 
be deducted fixed price of a bushel of 
wheat when wheat is shipped to market, what 
about the good faith of the government in its 
contract with growers? 

We have this question answered at 
once. Is the price of wheat to be increased so 
neet the freight increase or will farmers 
to discharge that loss also? Mr 
Hoover, who is running this wheat affair should 
promptly inform the publie. Only one just thing, 
however, is possible. Increase the price of wheat 
to a point equaling the old freight rate plus the 
rate increase. Any adjustment short of this 
would be unjust and dishonorable on the part 
of the government. 


comes 


from the 


ought to 


as to 


be required 


Emphatie protests are being received by mem- 
the Ohio state board of agriculture 

against the suggestion of State Au- 

ditor Donahey that in the interest 

of war-time economy all county 
the annual state fair be eliminated 
this year. If Donahey had his way all the fairs 
would be cut out for the period of the war. 
People, however, need a change from the burden 
of the war in order to more successfully bear it. 


bers of 


Ohio Fairs 


fairs and 





Editorial Page American Agriculturist 


The county and the state fair are the 
valves for the farmer and the 
family. To disrupt the ordinary cours 
in this direction would have a much inju. 
rious effect than otherwise. Plans under 
way for an exceptionally fine state fair at Colum. 
bus this year and there is not the slightes 
tion on the part of the state board of ; 
to follow the suggestion of the state ; 
drop the 


Safety 


members of h:. 
“i His 


vf event 


§ 


C inten. 
Eviculture 
iditor ang 
project. 

“Through timely rains the last dry spot has 
been removed from the grain belt.” 
pression made a few 
days ago at one of the 
great primary wheat 
markets, assuming it is generally true, bears 
directly upon the splendid crop outlook for 
autumn sown grain all the way from New Yorr 
and Pennsylvania to Oklahoma. Never in the 
history of farming was nature’s pledge for gep. 
erous harvests more welcome; never gr: ater ree 
joicing, not only by untold thousands of patriotic 
farmers, who in this true army work at home 
are backing up the boys in the trenches and the 
allies on the western front everywhere, but also 
keenest satisfaction for all those charged with 
the conduct of the great conflict and country. 
wide interests. American Agricultuyist’s May 
report printed recently showed the splendiq 
promise at that time and gracious rain a 
shine since have brought the winter 
to the edge of harvest. Spring grain promise js 
also excellent; only an unexpected crop disaster, 
and this, of course, always possible, can prevent 
realization of the brightest hopes. 


This ex. 


The Hum of the Reaper 


nd sun- 


wheat crop 


The boys who are just growing up to high 
school age are likely to attain manhood in the 
midst of the period follow- 
ing the close of this war, 
assuming that it is to be 
won within the next four or five years. Condi- 
tions surrounding these boys will be much more 
serious and difficult to cope with than conditions 
which surround the men of today at a correspond- 
ing age. The world is already crying out for big, 
capable men, and humanity is humiliated to find 
how many are only mediocre. The meaning of 
this to you, the father of a boy on th: 
that you must give your boy the best kind of 
opportunity. You want him to be a better lan 
than you are. Do not waste his valuable time 


Start the Boy Right 


form . 
arm, iS 


in these growing, learning years, with scruo live 
stock, with mongrel seed corn, with common- 
place stuff which might as well be the best 


Get Ready for It 

Whatever to be gained from the 
judgment of experienced men indicates that the 
day of pure-bred animals is at hand, It is notat 
all beyond belief under present conditions that 
in another generation every working herd will be 
of pure-bred or high-grade breeding. serub 
and the nondescript, crossbred mongrel do not 
belong in the same district with the automobile, 


wisdom is 


the tractor, the two-row cultivator and the 
modern farmhouse. Scrubs do net pay for such 
things. 


Pure breds pay for farms and pay for good 
improvements. They are profitable because they 
are efficient machines and because enough people 
continually want them to pay high prices. 

The demand for pure-bred animals has beet 
constantly increasing, but the demands of the 
past are only a fraction of what is f recasted 
for the future. The young man who starts now 
with pure-bred that he has the 
foundation of a good herd a few years hence 
the possibility of being carried by cir umstance 
into excellent business opportunities later 02. 


animals, £0 


administration 
to probibit 
ng beer, 


No more money for the food 
until the president uses his authority 


the use of grain and other food in ma! 





wine or other fermented drinks. The house be 
voted last week. Will the senate follow suit? 
Prohibition draws nearer. 

ditions 


The Early Spring and favorable scil con 
gave farmers plenty of time in which to 
their grain under excellent auspices. 


sow 
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Why Take Chances? Build a Silo 


Types discussed by Farm Engineering Editor F. M. White 





ge N abandoned silo— 
did you ever see one 
where there is a large 





dairy? Occasionally 
there are reports that 
a man somewhere 


that a silo is im- 


has found 
practical and has abandoned it. 


But that is a long-distance story. 
It is next to impossible to locate 
a neighbor who has a silo and who 
does not believe it to be an absolute 
necessity. Little attention need be 
paid to these stories that originate 
thousands of miles away. Cer- 
tainly, if there is any farm building 
that pays interest on the invest- 








diameter. Some silage will spoil 
at the top of the silo, and since its 
keeping qualities depend upon the 
exclusion of air, it is advisable not 
to have any more surface exposed 
than is necessary. Silage being 
very heavy, the greater the depth 
the more that will be packed into a 
given space. The tables printed on 
this page show the size of silo to 
build, depending upon the number 
of cattle to be fed and the capacity 
of the various sizes of silos up to 
46 feet in hight. 


Foundation and Floor Construction 


As in any other type of construc- 








ment it is the silo. Last season a 
silo would have made it possible to 
save many tons of valuable feed 
after the frost killed the corn. 
telling what may happen this year, so 
a chance? ? 


Most any crop can be put into a silo. 


clover makes excellent silage. 


There is no 


why take 


Even 


Perhaps your 


haying plans will not work out and it may be 
impossible to save the hay crop in any other 


way than to put it in a silo. 


Those who have 


had experience in making silage out of hay ad- 


SIZE OF SILO AND SILAGE TO BE USED DAILY 


' Inside 

Silage diameter 
Yo cows for 180 days Acres of corn ft 
10 27 % to2 10 
15 40 3 to3% 10 
20 54 314 to4 10 
23 68 4 to6 12 
30 81 5 to6 12 
35 95 6 toT 14 
40 108 7 to8 14 
45 122 8 tod 14 
50 136 9 told 14 

Inside 

Silage diameter 
No cows for240days Acres of corn ft 
10 36 2 to3 10 
15 54 3% to4 10 
20 72 4\% to5 12 
23 90 6 12 
80 108 7 to8 14 
35 126 8 to9 14 
40 144 9 to10 14 
45 162 10 toll 16 
50 180 ll tol2 16 


In above tables second column shows tons 


Depth 
of' silage 
t 


40 
Depth 
of silage 
ft 


silage for 


rate of 30 pounds per 


specified number of days at 

day. The third column shows acres of corn at 15 tons 
to the acre. 

vise not to mix it with corn. If corn is 


to be put 


in at the same time a layer of corn and a layer of 


clover makes better silage. 


What Kind of Silo Is Best? 


Every silo owner has his own preference as 


to the best type of silo. 
the type he has. 


Of course, it is always 
The essential point is to build 


the silo of a material that can be made practi- 
eally air-tight, and that is round and smooth 































The Barn Burned, but Tile Silo Was Uninjured 





Concrete Makes a Very Desirable Permanent Silo 


and perpendicular from top to bottom. There 
have been reports circulated that good silage 
can be produced only in a wooden silo. Some ob- 
servations and reports that were made as far 
back as 35 years ago to the effect that silage 
cannot be produced in masonry silos are still 
being circulated. At the time these investiga- 
tions were made there were probably not over 
1000 silos in the United States. To say that 
good silage cannot be produced in anything ex- 
cept wood is like saying that you cannot make 
good sauerkraut in a stone jar, or that peaches 
would not keep if they were put up in glass 
cans. The materials used do not have a thing 
to do with making good silage. 

Another common statem2nt made is that you 
cannot make good silage in masonry silos be- 
cause the walls are cold and the bacterial action 
required will not take place, so that the silage 
spoils. Even no less an authority than one of 
our eastern state experiment stations years ago 
put out a statement that good silage could not 
be made in anything except wood, but they have 
since withdrawn this assertion. 


What Constitutes a Good Silo? 


Good silage can be produced in any air-tight 
structure—a stone jar, a glass jar, a wooden 
tub, a steel tank or any masonry structure. So 
far as the materials are concerned, therefore, 
that is not the limiting factor. The kind of a 
silo to build will depend altogether upon the 
materials available. No one type can be said 
to be the best, for every successful silo must 
have features which are essential in all types. 
In some localities wood is the only material 
that could be used. Itcan be made up in various 
sizes and perhaps is the most widely distributed 
type of siloin use. There are other places where 
concret in some form, or clay products, are more 
practical. 

In some climates it is impractical and too 
expensive to construct a silo absolutely frost- 
proof. Freezing does not injure silage, and frost 
is only an annoyance during the feeding season. 
The double wall silo, which has little or no 
material connecting the outside and the inside 
wall, will be warmest. Temperatures taken in 
various parts of a silo show that there is very 
little difference in the temperature between the 
so-called hollow block silo and a solid wall built 
of the same material. Neither is there very 
much difference in temperature between a single- 
wall wooden structure and the commonly con- 
structed masonry types of silos. A great deal 
of freezing can be avoided by keeping the doors 
closed in the winter time and the silage covered 
during the coldest weather. Dairymen are not 
anxious to feed the cattle frozen silage, but 
this can be avoided by keeping it loose from the 
walls ané thrown to the center of the silo. Then 
it will thaw out by the next day. 


Size of Silo to Build 


Silos should be-high, rather than large in 
diameter. The best proportion for a silo is 
that the hight be from 2% to three times the 


tion, the foundation is one of the 
most important points in the con- 
struction of a silo. It is the usual 
practice to go from 4 to 6 feet below the barn 
floor level; further than this requires a great 
deal of labor in removing the silage. This depth 
also affords a good footing for the structure. 
Most foundations are built of concrete, usually 
about |i2 inches thick. A good concrete floor 
prevents moldy silage, even on the very bottom. 
On a heavy clay soil, well drained, a floor is 
not essential. 

Where to Put the Silo 


If possible, locate the silo on the south side 
of the barn, or in a sheltered place. There 
freezing will be less serious, and if a wooden 
structure less exposed to strong winds. There 
is no particular advantage in locating it inside 
the barn. The walls themselves do not need 
protection, and inside the barn takes up very 
valuable space. In round barns, of course, the 
place for the silo is in the center, 2s it makes 
a support and brace for the barn roof. It isn’t 
a bad plan to look ahead to the time when there 
may be a second silo, before locating the first 


one. A good connecting room for the silage 
IN“ ' © SILO DIAMETER IN FEET 

Depth 

silage 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 
feet tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
24 34 49 67 86 110 
26 38 55 71 97 123 ~ _ 
28 42 61 83 108 127 170 205 
30 47 68 93 120 150 187 226 
32 51 13 101 136 166 205 248 
34 55 80 109 147 180 223 269 
36 — 82 112 158 194 230 290 
38 - 89 122 169 208 249 301 
40 — 96 181 180 222 268 324 
42 — - 140 191 237 286 346 
44 - — 149 202 251 305 369 
46 < — 158 213 265 324 391 


cart, or a place from which the silage can be 

distributed, is essential. A silage room 4 by 6 is 

about as small as affords room for a cart or 

earrier. The silo then should be 4 to 6 feet 
from the entrance to the barn. 

In the masonry type of construction the big 

point is permanency. Usually, they are more 
[To Page 550.] 



















Keep Guy Wires Tight on Empty Stave Silo 
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The Spirit of 1918 


Present Potato Situation 
Chester K. Schultz, president the 
Pennsylvania branch of the potato as- 


sociation of America, in issuing a 
statement about the potato situation 
declared that the low yield in 1916 
and the high price the following 
year got people into the habit of 
not eating as many potatoes as 
was the former. custom. Right 
on the heels of this condition came 
the propaganda in the spring of 
1917 for increased acreage on farms 
and in war gardens, with the result 
that there was an immense potato 
crop last year, and this potato crop 
was not consumed because of poor 
winter transportation facilities and 


severe weather, making it inadvisable 
to deliver to distant markets. 


The habit of not eating potatoes 


which had been formed the year be- 
fore and the large increase in produc- 
tion last year combined in failure in 
using up the 1917 crop. Mr Schultz 
believes that the acreage in 1918 will 
be smaller than ‘in 1917 He thinks 
that the weather conditions can- 
not be as favorable. He thinks 


also that the demand for potatoes will 
increase. He therefore advised people 
to plant potatoes, particularly where 
they could get heip and their available 
acreage adapted to the crop, Mr 
Schultz is a potato grower and states 
he is planting his usual acreage this 
fepring, 


Raising Canning Factory Peas 
A. S. MITCHELL, STEUBEN COUNTY, N Y 

Peas are a cool weather crop and 
should be sown as early in spring as 
possible so that they will be harvested 
before the hot, dry weather of mid- 
summer comes. They require from 
about 10 weeks for the Alaska variety 
to 12 or 13 weeks for the later kinds. 
The land should be fairly rich, espe- 
cially in potash and phosphoric acid 
and should not be deficient in lime. 
They are a legume and will not do so 
well in an acid soil. 

The land should be well drained, 
either naturally or artificially, for, al- 
though peas require plenty of mois- 
ture to do their best, they do not want 
wet feet. They will do better, I think, 
on old land rather than sod. The land 
should be plowed as early in the 





“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
Fertilizers. They enrich the earth and 


those who till it.”"—[Advertisement, 


spring as possible, or better yet, the 


fall before, and harrowed as soon 
as possible several times or un- 
til it is mellow. The more moisture 


is preserved in the soil the better the 
crop will be apt to be. I don’t mean 
by that that the soil should be wet, 
but that all the moisture should be 
prevented from evaporating that is 
possible. The peas should be drilled 
in quite deep, for then they will not be 
so much affected by dry weather, 
chould such occur. 

Peas, more if anything than most 
crops, require clean land. They are 
delivered, vines and all, and therefore 
if there are a lot of weeds among 
them, it makes so much more weight 
to draw that does not bring in any 
returns, besides diminishing the yield. 
If land is badly infested with quack 
grass or wild mustard I would not ad- 
vise raising peas on it. 

Now I will give the items of what 
it cost me to raise and deliver an acre 
of peas to the factory. I had one-half 
acre each of Alaska and Advancer 
peas. The cost of each half acre was 
the same as near as possible. 

The half acre of Alaska peas yield- 
739 pounds shelled peas. The 

acre of Advance yielded 1469 
pounds of shelled peas. The land is a 
stony loam and slopes toward the 
south. The half acre of Alaska peas 
was on rather dry land that had been 
plowed four years, but was given a 
good coat of stable manure the year 


ed 
half 


before and planted to corn. There 
was a big growth of vines. [I think a 


smaller quantity of seed would have 
been better. The Advancer peas were 
on lower land that in a wet year 
would not have been dry enough to 
plow early enough for peas. It had 
been pasture for several years and was 
broken up and planted to corn the 
year before. 





Tomatoes Always Worth While 
Hi, W. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 
In order to hasten maturity it is 

necessary to select and plant only 

good strong plants. Those that have 


been transplanted are the best. I al- 
ways set plants that are about 10 
inches high, in rows 2% to 3 feet 


apart. Some varieties that produce 
a great amount of foliage will require 
more space. A factor in hastening 
maturity is to support plants with 
Stakes to which the stalks are secure- 


ly tied. Pruning is important to get 
the early crop, but this limits the 
amount of fruit from each plant. 

The price is much higher at the be- 
ginning of the season, and for this 
reason it will pay to prune early vines. 
This is done by pinching off all 
smaller shoots. I never cut these as 
pinching has proved more effective. 

All tomatoes have practically the 
same flavor, but some varieties are 
sweeter than others, and some are 
more solid and uniform in color. If 
they are to be shipped any great dis- 
tance it is better to grow a variety 
that is fairly solid and uniform in 
shape and color. For home consump- 
tion and small local trade any good 
variety will answer, since they are 
marketed and used quickly and re- 
quire little handling. I have found a 
round, smooth tomato of medium size 
is the most desirable for our market. 


Insects Attack Cucumbers 


Is there any remedy for the little 
worms that bore into roots of cucum- 
bers just about the time they begin to 
bear? My plants have been bothered 
with them and the vines shrink up and 
die.—[W. W. B., 

These worms are the larve of the 
stripedecucumber beetle, These beetles 
appear in May and June and at once 
begin laying eggs. In a short time the 
larve begin attacking the plant. There 
and not real effective methods of de- 
stroying this pest. Growers use seed 
liberally and pull out the plants which 
are badly infested. The insects can be 
repelled by sprinkling air-slaked lime 
on the vines. Tobacco dust also has 
been used effectively. 


Potatoes for Many Years 
H. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 

My experience in growing potatoes 
runs back over 50 years. I am nota 
novice, therefore, in growing this 
crop. Planting in hills 3 feet 6 inches 
apart, running both ways with four 
eyes to the hill or in rows 3 feet and 6 
inches apart and a two-eye piece 15 
inches apart or a one-eye piece 10 
inches in the row produces about the 
same. In cultivating, the hill plan is 
the easiest because you get at all sides 
of the plants. When I have grown in 
rows, the plants closer together, I al- 
ways harrow so as to get rid of the 
weeds following planting time. The 
teeth are turned slanting back. A 
depth of around 4inches is about right 
to plant. 

When potatoes are grown some- 
what along the lines here suggested, 
not infrequently 200 to 500 bushels an 
acre may be obtained. I have not al- 
Ways succeeded with every potato 
crop, for I, too, have had failures. 
However, when good soil was well pre- 
pared, good seed always used and the 
necessary cultivation always’ given, 
providing weather was good, a satis- 
factory yield has resulted. 


Corn on Clover Sod 

CARL ENTA, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 

For my cornfield I choose the best 
clover sod land which has been ma- 
nured at the rate of eight loads per 
acre. I plow to a depth of 8 inches. 
After the ground is sett'ed I harrow 
three times with a spring-tooth har- 
row. This is followed by a two-row 
planter which drops the seeds 8 inches 





apart. I use 150 pounds of fertilizer 
per acre after the corn is 6 inches 
high. 


I go through the field and pull out 
the smallest cornstalks, grass and 
weeds, giving the rapidly growing corn 


plenty of space and fertility. The 
cornfield is cultivated four times. 
The last time cultivated it is hoed. 


Following this I wait for the harvest. 


Worth of Manure 

Can barnyard manure be worth $8 
to $9 a ton for use on farm crops? At 
present prices for commercial ferti- 
lizers, it has had this value in tests 
conducted by the Ohio station. Eight 
tons of manure reinforced with 320 
pounds of acid phosphate has been as 
effective in increasing crop yields as 
the same quantity of acid phosphate 
mixed with 480 pounds nitrate of soda 
and 260 pounds of muriate of potash 
in tests covering 20 years at the 
station. 

Nitrate of soda now costs nearly 4 
cents a pound, and muriate of potash 
20 cents. At such prices the eight 
tons of manure has had a replace- 
ment value of at least $70. Every 
pound of manure saved and used with 
the utmost economy will relieve the 
fertilizer situation this year and put 
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compress and absorb the jolt. Prevent idee ee 
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For Potato Bugs 
And Blight use 


SULFOCIDE 


CAL-ARSENATE 


—a new combination which bids falr 
to replace the old Lime Sulphur-Arse. 
nate of Lead and Bordeau x-Leadmix- 
tures,in both orchard and garden, 
It is more powerful and much less ex- 
pensive. 1 gallon and 4)2 lbs. makes 
150 gallons of spray. 


Send for circular 


B. G. PRATT CO., Mf. Chemists 
50 Church St. Dept.O. New York 
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Active Fertilizers. 

Just ask nearest office for 

booklet. Agents wanted. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


New York, Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, etc. 
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THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


as become so popular in its firet three years tht 
thousands have been called for to replace, on thet 
old towers, other makes of mills, and to replace, 
smal] cost, the gearing of the earlier 

making them self-oil- 
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The War and 
Agriculture 


ee 


Fight or Work at Home 


Hereafter there are to be no slack- 
The government last week elec- 
trified the country by a most drastic 
order. Every man of draft age must 
work or fight after July 1. An order 
jssued gives all draft registrants en- 
ged in non-useful occupations choice 
between taking new jobs or going into 
the army. Clerks in stores, waiters, 
domestics, theater ushers and attend- 
ants, baseball players, and many oth- 
ers are affected. Deferred classifica- 
tion will be disregarded in applying 
this order. 

Gen Crowder states: ‘One of the 
unanswerable criticisms of the draft 
has been that it takes men from the 
farms and from all useful employ- 
ments and marches them past crowds 
of idlers and loafers, away to the 
army. The remedy is simple—to 
couple the industrial basis with other 
ground for exemption, and to require 
that any man pleading exemption on 
any ground shall also show that he is 
contributing effectively to the indus. 
trial welfare of the nation.” 


Railroad Presidents Ousted 

One of the sensations is the sum- 
mary removal of all railroad presi- 
dents. Director-General McAdoo will 
appoint a federal manager for each 
road, responsible only to the admin- 
istration. In-many cases the presi- 
dent of the railroad will be named as 
the federal manager. The individual- 
ity of each railroad, however, is to be 
maintained, and the appointments 
quite largely from the officers of the 
property. Their salaries will be paid 
by the government and they can re- 
ceive no pay from the railway corpo- 
ration. It is expected that millions of 
dollars will be saved in salaries. 

The impression prevails in Wash- 
ington that the radical step was due 
to more or less friction and lack of 
hearty co-operation on the part of 
some of the railroad presidents. Asa 
whole, the big men in the railroads 
are ready to the last degree in their 
purpose to aid the government in 
every way in winning the war; afl 
this, notwithstanding the belief that 
in some quarters a spinit of antago- 
nisin has prevailed for some time. The 
latest move is an additional step in 
effecting complete government control 
of the railroad systems, in order to 
secure highest efliciency in carrying 
out government policies. 


Impressive Things in the War 

The war department keeps close ac- 
count of prisoners held by Germans. 
Relatives of American soldiers are be- 
ing promptly informed of their status 
and movements. News of the loca- 
tion of prisoners usually reaches the 
war department through the Red 
Cross within a week or 10 days after 
capture. Telegrams are sent to rela- 
tives first when the men are reported 
by Gen Pershing as missing; then 
telegrams to relatives, when informa- 
tion arrives regarding the where- 
abouts in prison camps. ‘Those in 
German prisons are entitled to re- 
ceive and send letters, money orders, 
and in a limited way parcels by post. 
Mail should be addressed to the 
Prisoner, giving his rank, full name, 
and the name of the prison camp, if 
known, followed by “Prisoner of War 
Mail, New York.” Name and post of- 
fice address of sender must be written 
on upper left-hand corner of letter. 
Letters are, of course, subject to thor- 
ough censorship. 


If you know of anyone who has had 
experience in river and canal naviga- 
tion, suggest that he enlist in the reg- 
iment that is now being formed of in- 
land waterway navigators for work on 
the waterway of France. Apply to 
Mayor George Mayo, Laurel, Md. 


‘A Canadian soldier who recently 
ye from Germany, reports that 
= erican prisoners, weak and ema- 
mated. are paraded through the vil- 
jn for ulterior purposes. “Their 
on fare consists of a breakfast of 
of mi coffee, two slices of bread made 
4 a Sawdust and potato flour; din- 
tongh soup with a small piece of 

&h beef, coarse turnips and no po- 


tatoes; sy ‘ 
of brea cr of soup and two slices 


Bona 
male and 


fide agricultural workers, 


fare transportation to the farms for 
labor if the federal controlled rail- 
roads accede to the request made by 
the department of labor. The last 
named feels such action would great- 
ly facilitate the movement of former 
farm hands in the cities who are 
ready to take up farm labor during 
this crop year. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that 80% of the 
students in the colleges will engage 
in farm or other war production work 
during the summer vacation. 


All men who reached 21 years of 
age on or since June 5, 1917, are or- 
dered to register this June 5. After 
registration, certain divinity and 
medicai students are exempt. These 
and other exemptions may reach 250,- 
000, leaving 750,000 recruits to be 
added to our war forces. All col- 
leges with 100 or more students 18 
years old or over, are to have full 
military instructions and drill, begin- 
ning next autumn, under the war 
department. 


The Army War Collicge is a school 
in Washington to which selected of- 
ficers (captains and above) are sent 
to study the higher problems of war. 
Our present military system is largely 
based upon its leadership.—[ War Cy- 
clopedia, Committee on Public Infor- 
mation. 
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; Fruits and Vegetables 
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Spring Work in Truck Garden 
RB. W, DE BAUN, NEW JERSEY 

One of the best substitutes for meat 
and wheat is sweet corn. This is 
planted in rows 3% feet apart, four or 
five seeds being planted 3 feet apart 
in the row and being dropped upon a 
space 3% inches in diameter. A layer 
of soil about 1 inch thick is scattered 
over the seed. For very early corn, a 
small handful of fertilizer and a fork- 
ful of manure is mixed with the soil, 
and then 2 inches of clean soil added 
before the seed is dropped. Three 
Stalks are allowed to develop in each 
hole. When they are knee high the 
suckers are pulled from the main 
stalks for encouraging both earliness 
and heavy production. 

Early planting of lettuce, onions, 
parsley, peas, potatoes, radishes, spin- 
ach and Swiss chard encourages a 
large yield. However, some other veg- 
etables require warm soil and the 
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seed will rot if planted too soon. 
String beans and sweet corn are 
among the truck crops which may be 
planted. very early, while lima beans, 
cucumbers, summer squash and all 
succession plantings of sweet corn 
should be delayed until the season is 
settled. 


Plenty of Phosphates 

During last year 2,584,000 long tons 
of phosphate rock were marketed 
compared with 1,982,000 tons in 1916. 
The value of this material so useful in 
building up the soil was $7,771,000 
and 5,897,000 respectively in years 
named.* Florida is far and away the 
leader in production of phosphate 
rock, turning out over two million tons 
the past year, the remainder mostly 
in the middle south with very little 
coming from Wyoming, Utah and 
Idaho. 

It is encouraging, however, to note 
that some of the western states are 
becoming commercial producers, espe- 
cially as phosphate rock should be 
sent out in 1918 in greater quantity 
than ever before. The figures quoted 
are from the United States geological 
survey. 
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LL year ‘round utility characterizes the Cleveland 
It performs its varied duties regularly, 
It is a “man-of-all-work.” 


Tractor. 
season by season. 


It plants. 


It plows. It harrows. 


And it does all of these things faster and better 


than was possible before. 
But that isn’t all. 


your manure spreader. 
your pump. It cuts your ensilage. 
lumber. It pulls road 
machinery. It does prac- 
tically everything that 
horsepower and stationary 


engines can do. 


pulley for stationary work. 


The Cleveland Tractor plows 3% miles an hour— 


It does the thousand and one 
other things that require mechanical power. 
It runs your saw. 


Ti drags logs and 


It develops 12 horsepower at the 
drawbar for hauling and gives 20 horsepower at the 


It reaps. 
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It steers by the power of its own engine and will tum 
in a twelve foot circle. 


It requires less space to house than a single horse. 


The Cleveland Tractor was designed by Rollin H. 


White, the well known motor truck engineer—and is 


manufactured under his supervision. 


It pulls 
It operates 


He has designed “the track for long service. 
sections are constructed to prevent filling or packing 
with mud and protection is provided to prevent dirt 
and mud from falling into the track. The sections are 


Tractor 


Gears are protected by dust-proof, dirt-proof cases 
and are of the same high quality as those used in the 













The 


joined with hardened 
steel pins which have their 
bearings in hardened 
steel bushings. 


finest trucks. Materials used throughout are of the 


best. 


eight to ten acres a day—which is equal to the work 


of three good men with three 3-horse teams. 


It travels on its own endless tracks which it lays 
down and picks up as it goes along. 

It operates easily over gullies, ruts, and uneven 
Because of its 600 square inches 


of traction surface it goes over sand, gumbo, mud and 
slippery -clay without packing the soil, without sinking, 


ground of all kinds. 


miring or floundering. 


The Cleveland weighs less than 3200 pounds and 
is so small that it can be readily driven under and 


among small fruit trees. 


greater profits. 


Every sten must be taken this year that will speed 
up farm work—that will enable machinery to replace 
muscle—that will help produce—and increase harvests. 


The Cleveland Tractor is already bearing a big 
share of the war burden. 
crops because of the Cleveland—and are making 


Farmers are producing larger 


You too can help the nation meet the food emer- 


gency—and incidegtally make more money for yourself. 
White to us now for complete information and the name 


of the nearest Cleveland dealer. 
THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO., Dept. Z, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Summer Work in Poultry Flock 


RUSSELL F, PALMER 
During May, lice and mites cause 
great loss to poultry raisers. It is bet- 
ter to prevent these pests than to 
spend the time to get rid of them 


} 


after the hens and chick 
To prevent or rid the growing stock 
of lice mix two pounds vaseline with 
one pound blue ointment and apply an 
amount about the size of a pea to the 
skin of each chicken about 1 inch 
below the vent. 

To rid poultry hou 
best scheme is prevention. 


are infected, 


es of mites, the 


Clean the 


houses thoroughly and keep them 
clean. The dropping boards should 
be scraped clean at least twice a 
week. All foul litter should be re- 
moved from thse floor and nests, and 
with the use of a spray pump, thow 


a stream of mite-killing liquid on all 
dropping boards, side walls, ceilings 
and floors. The roosting quarters and 
brooding coops should be treated in a 
like manner all through the hot weath- 
er season. This treatment should be 
done onec a month all al coops used 
by growing yongsters and every six 
weeks to all houses used by grown 
stock. The following mixture is an 
effective spray: Two parts kerosene 
or crude oil and one part crude car- 
bolie acid. 


Net Profit Comes First 

Much has been said in recent years 
about rations for feeding steers. The 
old proverbial ration of ear corn, corn 
stover and hay is steadily giving way 
to silage and protein concentrates. 
The Pennsylvania state college has 
demonstrated the value of silage in 
producing cheaper beef over the old 
ear corn—corn fodder ration. Joseph 
M. Weaver of Lancaster county, Pa, a 
steer feeder of wide experience, has 
tested out three rations during the 
past winter in co-operation with F. F. 
Bucher, county agent of Lancaster 
county. 

In the steer feeding demonstration 
on Mr, Weaver's farm recently, certain 
fucts were brought out as to the cheap- 
The steers fed in 


est why of feeding. 

the old way during the feeding period 
tined 414 pounds, while another lot 

fed silage gained 379 pounds, and a 

third lot fedroughage, corn onthe cob, 


cottonseed meal and molasses gained 
4133 pounds. The cost of feed per steer 


of the old method w S67, of the 
silage fed steer M6, and of the com- 
bined fed steer $44. The cost per 
pound under the old method was 15 
een the silage fed steer 12.6 cents, 
ind the combination fed steer 10.7 
cents. The combined ration consisted 
‘ 1000) pounds of corn fodder, or hay 
of any kind, or w of any kind, to 


wh h were added it”) pound of corn 
cob, 400 pounds of cottonseed 
10) to 200 pound of 
ition meant ap- 


( 
n the 
l and from 

:. This bin 


com 


proximately a ton of feed. The resul 

of this demonstration show the value 
of a mixed ration w re protein and 
corn silage entered into the produc- 


of beef 


Why Take Chances? Build a Silo 


{From Page 547] 
expensive in first cost. The upkeep 
cost. however, is not as great as it is 
on less permanent materials. Con- 
erete is used in many different forms, 
the solid wall, the double wall, the 
block and concrete stave. The lid 


wall type when built of good materials 
properly reinforced is certainly per- 
manent. The stories that have floated 
around the country that the silage 
acid destroys the concrete in a few 
issed as “bunk 


” 


years can be ck 

concrete silo which the writer helped 
to build eight years ago shows abso- 
lutely no sign of any action of the 


Silage acid upon the concrete. 
Concrete staves are giving good sat- 
isfaction when well made. They usu- 
ally are cheaper than the solid wall 
type and have the advantage that they 
can be factory made. This type of 
cometruction requires no forms and is 
vory erected. The staves 
1¢ be made wet and of good ma- 
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terial and by experienced concrete 
workers. After the silo is completed 
it should be washed on the inside with 
some waterproof mixture of cement. 
The objection to this type of construc- 
tion is that the reinforcement is on the 
outside of the wall, consequently ex- 
posed. The vitrified block is a very per- 
manent type of construction, but much 
of its success depends upon the use of 
hard burned, nonporous blocks. This 
type of construction requires the serv- 
ices of a fairly skilled mason. 
Increased Life of Wood 

Wood is used successfully in many 
different ways in building silos. An 
important point in building a wooden 
silo is to properly brace it so that it can 
withstand the action of the wind when 
empty. The hoops need adjustment 
during the summer season. Many 
wooden stave silos which have been 
given proper care last for years. There 
is one stave silo which has been given 
only reasonably good care which 
shows comparatively little signs of de- 
cay after being in use about 12 years. 
This silo is painted about every three 
years, and built of redwood, and 1s 
well braced, 

With the decrease of better grades 
of wood and the increased use of wood 
preservatives, the life of the stave 
ought to be increased rather than de- 
creased. Creosote is perhaps the most 
effective way of preserving wood used 
in silo construction. 
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Wool Regulations Standardized 
The grower is to receive fair prices 
for his wool based on the Atlantic sea- 
board price (established July 30, 
1917), is the latest announcement of 
the war industries’ board at Washing- 
ton, now working on the problem of 
wool distribution. The taking-over 
control of the wool clip has been al- 
ready described in these columns. 
Within the past few days distributing 
centers have been named, at which 
wool may be distributed only. An 
exception, however, and one of great 
importance to the owner of small 
flocks, is that clips of 1000 pounds or 
less may be sold by the owner; other- 
wise the wool must be forwarded first 
of all to the centers of distribution, 
there to be sold under government 
regulations, 

For fleece wool 
centers now named are Chicago, 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, St 
Louis, Detroit, Louisville, Baltimore 
and Wheeling. For territory wool the 
centers will be Chic Portland 
(Ore), New York, St Boston 
and Philadelphia. 

Fleece Wool Geographically Located 
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the distributing 


Bos- 


fo, 
Louis, 


eece wool will be considered 
that grown east of the Mississippi, also 
in Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkan- 

; and Louisiana, and parts of Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, North Dakota and 
South Dakota, and other localities 
the same general conditions 
prevail. Approved dealers may charge 
not to exceed 1% cents a pound of 
the total season’s business for han- 
dling, this profit to cover all expenses 
from grower to loading wool on board 
cars. 

The grower is to receive for his 
wool the government prices ‘(see 
American Agriculturist of May 18), 
less the profit above named to the 
dealer; and less freight to seaboard, 
moisture, shrinkage and interest. In 
no case shall this be construed to 
mean that there shall be more than 
1% cents gross profit made from the 
time wool leaves growers’ hands until 
it arrives at the distributing center. 

Growers May Ship Wool Jointly 


An important provision in these 
latest details is that whereby growers 
who care to do so may pool their clips 
in quantities of not less than mini- 
mum carlots of 16,000 pounds and 
consigned, the wool so pooled is one 


where 








— 


account to any approved dealer in any 
approved distributing center. Grow- 
ers are urged to adopt this latter 
course through county agents or 
others, thus eliminating the profits of 
one middleman. 

The commission or compensation 
for handling wools in distributing 
centers will be added to the selling 
price of the wool and paid by the 
buyer. If sold in the original bags 
this commission shall be 3% of the 
selling price; if graded 344%. All 
country dealers should apply for a 
permit to operate by writing to the 
wool division of the war industries’ 
board of Washington, giving names, 
addresses and particulars. 


The Broom Corn Proposition 


Where is broom corn principally 
raised and where are the broom fac- 
tories? Is there a market for broom 
corn. seed and how is the seed sepa- 
rated from the dried plant? Tell about 
yateing and curing the crop.—{[{s. J. 
Stow. 


In the early days the broom corn 
industry centered in the east, New 
England and New York. But for a 
good many years the commercial crop 
has been grown almost entirely in the 
Mississippi basin; formerly centering 
in a dozen counties in central Illinois, 
subsequently moving westward into 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and now 
very largely in Oklahoma, a state of 
chief production. Broom factories are 
found in all the big cities, such as 
Chicago, St Louis and eastward, in- 
cluding a2 number of factories at Am- 
sterdam, N Y; also in many small 
towns. With the crop grown almost 
exclusively in the central west it is 
handled chiefly in western cities, 
thence jobbed, and shipped by rail to 
manufacturers everywhere. 

A curious error has crept into the 
public prints in recent weeks to the 
effect that the food administration 
“had placed a limit on broom corn 
acreage to be planted.” There is noth- 
to in this. Prof W. A. Taylor, chief 
bureau of plant industry, department 
of agriculture, advises us specifically 
that his department, and so far as he 
knows this is true of any other, has 
taken no action to influence in any 
way broom corn acreage to be planted 
in 1918.” The determination of the 
acreage of various crops that is advis- 
able to plant must, in most cases, be 
left to the farmer himself. This is 
especially true of such an essential 
crop as broom corn, the maintenance 
of the normal production of which is 
highly important, both to the public 
and to the farmers in the section 
where it is a staple.” 

The market for broon corn seed is 
very limited. While large amounts are 
used each season this is mostly seed 
retained by the farmer from preced- 
ing crops. Write to any reliable seed 
house for prices. As to cultural meth- 
ods, you should buy the little book 
Broom Corn Culture, published by 
Orange Judd company, price, 50 cents. 
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and lice actually kill milliong 
ofchicks. You can rid fowlsang 

chicks of lice by using Instant 
Louse Killer. Dr. Hess authorizes 
every one of his 28,000 dealers jp 
the United States and Canada to sey] 
it on a money-back guarantee, 
Sprinkle on roosts, in coops, sift in 
the feathers, put it in the dust bath, 
It kills lice on animals as well, 
Stroke the hair the wrong way and 
sift in the Louse Killer. Excellent 
to use right now for killing bugs 
and worms on roses and vines, 


ilb.25e 2% Ibs.50e 
(except in Canada) 


Dr. HESS & CLARK 



























KEEP LIVESTOCK HEALTHY 


BY USING 


Kreso Dip No.1 


(STANDARDIZED) 





Easy to use; efficient; economical; kills 
parasites; prevents disease. 

Write for free booklets on the Care of 
Livestock and Poultry. 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
























FARMERS NOT A POISON 
powerFuL DISINFECTANT 


FOR CALF SCOURS 

Breeders testify that B.K stops scours, 
It is powerful in killing germs, yet mild and 
healing. Relieves irritation, stops infection, 
Easy, simple and cheap treatment 





















. Get our 
your deal- 
er. B-K is on sale at d nd general 
stores. Dealers wanted in every town. 
General Laboratories, Madison, Wis. 
2623 So. Dickinson St 


BK BK BK: SK BKB KBR BK SK DK 


























ROS 


Law Speed 
Light Running 





SILO FILLER 


Whatever your require 





™ guarantee if you please. 
S chine any time without Cash investment in full 


THE E.W. ROSS CO., Box 152, Springfield, Ohio. 68 Years’ Experience 
Machinery and Repairs carried at converient points 


Larger Capacity 
Less Power 


ments are we have & size to suit, 4H.P. 
and Larger. 
‘We can show you The Ross will operate 
with Less Power and Less Speed and still 
Peasy produce Larger Capacity. Our se! 
plans make this possible. 
No Limit to our Guarantee because there is No 
Limit to the ability of The Ress. Write your owa 









Buy now, Cost you Less. You can have the ms 


prior to Silo Filiing Time. 























S| LO by buying NOW 
Lumber is hard to get and price ig climbing 
higher. Liberal Cash and Early Shipment Dis- 
‘ counts. Take no chances on 
' late deliveries this year. A 
/\\ Globe Silo is your Best Bet 
. this year. Adjustable door 
/ frame with ladder combined. 
} \ Five-foot extension Roof makes 
} complete silo with less expense, 
ITT tad indow Free. 
Hi} | +s Buy Now—Ship Now—Pay Now 
t aera Save Now—Write Now. 
| oS) | on witose sito co. - 
a i] w 7 ney, . . 
B iin arial lo Sidney Y 




















Write today and cet 
this wonderful book 


about silage and dairy 
profit. Tells why Harder 
Silos are big money earne 
ers. Send postal now to 


HARDER MFG. CO. 
Box 13 Cobleskill, N. ¥. 














1 GENUINE CHAMPION 
 "Scocler— Aerator 
Acrates as well as mtik. 


ers. if th omnes eupply you. write tor 

special offer. ¥ 
OCOLER 

CHAMPION MILKC £2 








BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS 







strongest built, simplest to put up an 
nc 










\ on the market. Adjustable auto e 
continuous open-door front—air- rand Ld 
manent ladder are some of the unusual! festures ’. 
INTERNATIONAL SILO CO., 112 Fiocd Bidg. MEADVILLE, 


—_—$——————* 










Money Back 


HEAVES «5: 


A horse with heaves can’t do its full charcof 
Cure the heaves and you have a horse worth it fu 
ip work or in money. Send today for $ 
FLEMING’S TONIC HEAVE POWDER 
-_ Satisfactory results or money back. 
Floming’s Vest-Pocket Veterinary Adviser: — 4, 
Helve distinguish he: from other ailments. 
= for the Adviser. it is FREE. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, til. 


i) valve 


es 





H 4 Start Raising 
$$$ in Pigeons! S25. fe" 
Market or Breeding Purposes. Make 
big profits with our Jumbo Pigeo"s 
We teach you. Large, free, illus- 
trated, instructive booklet ' 
PROVIDENCE SQUAB CO., Dept. C., Provider 
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cereal 

° be cure to mential 

i Iturist 

When You Write american asics * 
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Green Corn for Summer Cow Feed 


On this dairy farm it is the custom to grow a supply of corn to 
feed green during summer when the pastures become dry and withered. 
The patch is located always near the barns where once a day a small 


feed may be given. 


of silage corn is grown for winter feed. 
reen corn for summer feeding in this manner have got an ex- 


ployed & 


In addition to this corn silage, the regular supply 


Those who have never em- 


perience awaiting that is worth while to try out. 


New York City Turns Out 


Io Big Show of Milk and Dairy Pro- 
duce—A Colossal Advertisement for 
Dairy Foods 
For the first time in history the 

dairy interests held a big exposition 

in New York city, chiefly to demon- 
strate to the consuming masses the 
superiority of milk products as human 
food, also the economy and efficiency 
of these products at present prices. 
This magnificent exhibition was held 
all last week, in Grand Central Palace, 
under the auspices of the state of 

New York, the 53,000 milk producers 

represented in the membership of the 

Dairyme league, the agricultural 

college, and nearly all the agricultural 

interests of the state. 

The many thousands of city con- 
sumers of milk who attended, saw 
for the first time, a lifelike reprdduc- 


kills tion of a dairy farm and all its ap- 
purtenances. They saw what the aver- 
e of age cow consumes in one year—a 
great stack of hay, a big pile of 
bagged feed, all the silage that a 














good-sized silo will hold, ete. They 
saw the cans of milk this cow would 
| They saw graphic charts pic- 

t what these, and all other 
items cost. 

Thus the consumer was forcibly im- 
pressed with the average cost of 
producing a quart of milk, a pound 
of cheese or a pound of butter. The 
hutritive value of these products, 
compared to other foods, was em- 
Phasized by charts, exhibits, compari- 





n 





sons, demonstrati s é , > ° . . 
Se tae meee as tag cow derives no benefit from it whatever, either 
vo'ed to these matters. The whole body maintenance or milk production. Because 
affair was a most efficient advertise- of this, and for the additional reason that grass 
ment for dairy products. is from 80% to 90% water and fibre, the good 


Hundreds Attend 


One of the many striking features 
was the exhibit of the United States 
fool administration, showing how 
well it now is working to increase the 
Consumption of dairy produce. 

There was every sort of graphic ap- 
peal to consumers to use more cheese, 
butter and milk. Red, white and blue 


other allied industries out with pro- 
grams and demonstrations. 
Demonstrations on the preparation 
of milk dishes were given daily. Mov- 
ing pictures were a feature, showing 
many phases of agriculture and dairy- 
ing. All in all, the enterprise was a 
most worthy effort to promote dairy- 
ing at the farm, to further increase 
consumption of milk in cities, and to 
educate the people about some of the 
very trying problemsof producing milk 


and delivering it to the users in con- 
suming centers. 

Of greatest interest to producers 
was Dairymen’s league day on Thurs- 
day. Not only members of the league, 
but members of the grange, dairy- 
men’s associations, milk producers’ 
federation, and cattle clubs were in 
attendance, each holding meetings -of 
business and information. Friday was 
public health day, and Saturday wom- 
en's day. 

The exhibits by the Dairymen’s 
league were as interesting as they 
were telling and instructive to con- 
sumers. Farmers attended in large 
numbers also, and got lots of new 
ideas, 


Soy Bean and Corn Silage 

A silage made from a mixture of 
soy beans and corn has given Charles 
A. Dusenberry of Washington county, 
N Y, very good results. He states that 
this silage seems to be more pala- 
table to the cows than the ordinary 
corn silage, and that they eat it with 
great relish. Also the presence of the 
soy bean makes this a better balanced 
ration, by furnishing more _ protein, 
an element which is low in ordinary 
silage. In planting the seed for such 
silage equal parts of beans and corn 
are mixed and both drilled in the 
ground with a corn planter, along 
with commercial fertilizer. 

While these seeds are being planted 
it is necessary to stir them up every 
once in a while to keep them well 
mixed. In preparing the beans for 
planting they are first inoculated by 
taining bacteria, and after the beans 
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are fairly dry they are mixed with 
the corn seed and are ready for 
planting. Mr Dusenberry states that 
he has always secured a good stand, 
and is able to harvest both crops at 
one cutting, as they are ready at the 
same time. As the soy bean is a 
legume it is constantly adding nitro- 
gen to the soil through its roots, 
which, of course, is an argumenf in 
its favor. Along with the silage, 
wheat feed composed !argely of bran 
and shorts and some linseed meal, is 
fed. 


Handling Boston Milk Surplus 

The New England regional milk 
board has set the Boston price of 
milk at 7% cents a quart delivered 
in Boston for May, and 7% cents for 
June. This is for 3.5% milk with 4 
cents per 100 pounds milk up or down 
for each point of butter fat. From 
this price will be taken the transpor- 
tation charge, can charge, and _ sta- 
tion charges as heretofore. 

The retail price for May remains at 
141% cents a quart to consumers, with 
a drop to 14 cents in June. An entire- 
ly new feature is a carefully worked- 
out surplus plan, whereby dealers 
work up any surplus at actual cost 
and return the net proceeds to farm- 
ers. Dealers must keep record of all 
milk bought and sold, and under oath 
make proper returns to the New Eng- 
land milk administrator which the re- 
gional board appointed. The adminis- 
trator is A, ’, Gilbert, who will be 
paid 50-50 by dealers and farmers. On 
this same co-operative basis dealers 
and farmers have raised over $10,000 
for advertising milk, which sum is 
now being expended. 


















So 


From 40% to 50% of the protein, rat and car- 
bohydrates in green grass are indigestible—the 


milch cow must eat enormous quantities of grass 
per day to sustain herself and her milk flow. Own- 
ers of good milch cows know from experience 
that, no matter how luxuriant the pasture, their 


Cows Can’t Eat Enough Grass 
to Maintain Bodies and Milk Flow 
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own Streamers and stickers were every- To a large extent grass is merely a milk-flow stimu- 
e me + jet ata on their white stripe lant. That’s why cows put on pasture show a good 
— dishes, smalt mage gn ‘ eo milk yield for the time being. But because of its low 
non apiece, milk for a nickel. Pade cnsesn nutrient quality in proportion to bulk, cows are com- 

Posters, ete, reinforced the appeal. pelled to draw upon their body reserve for the protein, 
: FOR ai baby needs a quart of milk a fat and carbohydrates to produce the milk. That means 
= td si or we oe a gol a “robbing Peter to pay Paul,” and“shows itself in below- 
AV osamer could get away from e : . 

Pevchology of it all. It cost about normal milk flow the remainder of the year. 

s , “) to put on the exposition, for D . & Gi % h Milk 

ie we cee sect eee eae Sucrene Dairy Feed Gives Cows the Mi 
oper re appropriated $30,000, Dairymen’s ‘ @ ° e 
up hoop league S10 (ny *T1- Te s ‘S Be a N Wh h Pp F l S l 
Ee TE 00 otnee eerie distributers $15, ERICAN MILE utrients ich Fasture Fails to Supply 
pea, The n a nik ant dokee @ WS 100 LBS. © The stimulating effect of pasture, com- molasses, cottonseed meal, corn gluten feed, 

: a ilk and dairy farm ‘ : . : : . 

exposition, held in New York city last SUCRENE bined with the strong protein, fat and car- ground and bolted grain screenings, clipped 

Week, met every promise aie ami — bohydrates of Sucrene Dairy Feed, gives oat by-product, corn distillers’ dried grains 

Was a real event. westhar 4 a a <jCRE; A. the cow the complete nourishment she and solubles, palm kernel meal and small 

the imp ee ee ae P must have when under high pressure milk percentages of calcium carbonate and salt. 

: e of the dairy cow. On . rs ~ - “i of : 

Mon, May 20, the exposition was production. Sucrene Dairy Feed is a com- Guaranteed analysis: 164% protein, 34% fat, 

opened; many hundreds or slimes ‘wate plete milk making ration. Composed of 46% carbohydrates, 14% fibre. 1 & 

in attendance. This had been desig- Sucrene Dairy Feed does not sour in hot 

— as New York state day. The weather. We heat the molasses to 120 “~~ one wg me — Ul. 

dea expresso, eink : an ‘ “ ; - ° erat searat 

— sed was that dairying is ‘ Wy degrees before ae which makes a P ease goad we ustra iterature on 

Var puentally a material part of the Cay MIs 5 mealy feed, not sticky. cote. ey = 

pend ram, hence the state in ex- >.> A a eee Even the most ordinary cows show a substantial increase Oo : Calf eat 

OS $3,000 was merely fulfilling D magn cowt D in milk yield when fed Sucrene—not only on pasture, but all 2) gusvene iron, ees ‘ 

its war policy, AIRY FEE through the year. Order a ton from your dealer. If he does not QO ae ouitry fox 

The milk distributer had their day PEORIA, iL. Satan Wellsee that youare supplied. 4 yee So bey cae (25% Protein) 

O Tuesday, wi Aine ‘ The coupon card bri u free illustrated litera- 
ce, Rb shout 4 . 'y, with addresses telling PROTEIN 16.52 que enente ao bo nyt daisy cows end ethos farm enimnals. I Fi ini tercintintisnsvcanivtaitinn tonne 
— ment — problems and the move- ~- FAT 59 . *lE: eee ; 
wou a rctt Of milk from the cow to con- carsonvorats 4602 2} American Milling Company ; 
7 dan) Cdnesday was milk products’ Miah BRE 14.09 a a t 
L>. - with creamery men, butter mak- (Sucrene Feeds for All Farm Animals—17 Years the Standard) 
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NEW YORK 
Federation of Agriculture Plans 





The following communication has 
been issued to all agricultural or- 
ganizations in New York by Seth J. 


7. Bush, secretary of New York fed- 
eration of agriculture: 

A meeting has been called for 
ing the organization permanent and 
to consider plans for immediate and 
future action at the Ten Eyck hotel, 
Albany, N Y, Friday, June 7, 1918 at 
1) am. No one except regularly ac- 
credited delegates representing or- 
ganizations that have joined the fed- 
eration and paid their dues, will be 
permitted to vote at this mecting. 

There can be no legitimate excuse 
for any real farmer or sincere friend 
of New York agriculture refusing to 
support this federation, which was 
conceived with, and is being organized 
for but one purpose—the betterment 
of all conditions affecting the farmers 
of this state. When farmers are or- 
ganized so that they can demand and 
enforce a square deal, they will get 
it, and not until then. Th prop- 
Osition of the farmer allowing some- 
one else to name the price on every- 
thing he buys and everything he sells 
is going to be done away with 

Farmers are not to consent to 
be singled out to make sucrifices 
all other classes, when such sacri! 
mean bankruptcy. The farme: of 
this state are tired of being exploited, 
misrepresented and misjudged—they 

e tire - of cepting 55 cents of the 
onsumer’s dollar. They are going to 
ors nine for their mutual protection, 
and so save their business from disas- 
They are going to organize so 
that they can render more elflicient 

Vic to their government in this 
l and for all time to come, 

only a square deal, 
nd ho are opposed to unreason le 
\ methods, att 1 to 


mak- 


old 


Fons: 
for 


ces 


ter 
ter, 


l we, who wish 


or shall waste © OD- 


portunity presented and 
l el m outside tl} 
s the work. 
‘Oo politician or political party 
had anything to do with the forma- 
tion of this federation, and no politi- 
political party has con- 
1 cent toward it, directly or 
indirectly. It was not formed and is 
not being used to promote the can- 
didacy of any man for oflice—its pur- 
pose is permanent, not temporary—it 
is a movement of farmers, by farmers, 
for farmers, and nothing else. 

It has no connection, directly or 
directly, with any party, organization, 
or movement outside of the state of 
New York. If this federation stands 
for one thing more than another— 
represents one thing more than an- 
other—it stands for an represents 
rood citizenship. The leaders of this 
movement realize that the farmers 
themselves must take a hand in the 
management of their own business if 
there is to be efficient production and 
conservation of food. 

The movement behind this federa- 
tion represents a call to arms—a call 
to farms, and a call to reason The 
New York farmer is ready and will- 
ing to make any sacrifice for the land 


has 


in- 


he tills, the land he owns, and the 
land he loves. He is anxious to do 
his full part in the great business of 


winning this war——he is willing to ac- 
cept his full measure of responsibility, 
but feels that he must be accorded 
ey;ual opportunity and consideration 
with his fellow men if he is to do 
his best. 

Ite believes that the entry of his 

ountry into this war is the finest, 
most unselfish, high-minded act ever 
done by any government on earth, and 
he will stand solidly behind the presi- 
dent and the government to the bitter 
end: he will buy Liberty bonds and 
war saving stamps to the limit of his 
ability—he will sow and plant and 
produce food to the greatest amount 
that is humanly possible with his 
limited credit and labor supply, and 
he is also going to prepare*now for 
conditions, which, after the war is 
over, will insure to himself and his 
children respect, fair play, and a rea- 
sonable profit. 

The world is changing every day— 
conditions are not going to be the 
same after the war is over—new con- 
ditions and new problems must be 
faced and solved, and there is no one 
so competent as the farmer himself 
to solve his own problems, and he can 
only do that properly if he is or- 
franized and equipped for the work, 
and the time to organize is now 

The last words of Joseph H. Choate, 
“Wa ike up America—for God's sake, 


hurry,” apply to the farmers of this 
-ountry more than to any other class 
of people, and they are waking up. 
Tt is hoped that a large number of 
01 nizations will decide to join the 
federation (several of the largest have 
lready done so), and elect a delegate 
to represent them in the meeting 
hereby announced. The dues are $25 
per delegate, and every organization 
nz a membership composed of at 
st 60% actual farmers is eligible to 


hip, and will be entitled to 
one delegate up to 500 members, and 
ndditional delegates for larger mem- 
berships, in accordance with the con- 


ember 


stitution, copy of which is inclosed 
herewith. 
In view of the fact, that the 


majority of farmers do not belong to 
any of the existing agricultural or- 
ganizations, and that the purpose of 
this federation is to serve all, rich 
and poor, big and little, it has been 
decided to permit the organization of 
township units in all parts of the state 
where it is desired. These units may 
consist of 25 or more farmers, and will 
have the usual officers and a delegate 
to represent them. Several of these 
units have already been formed, and 
others are in process of formation. By 
this means the rank and file of farm- 
ers who are in favor of action, will be 
enabled to join and support a real live 
organization that will accomplish 
something fer agriculture and them- 
selves. 

or your own sake and your coun- 
try's sake—for the sake of vour fam- 
ily and your business, get into and 
hind this great and sincere movement 
greater efticiency, greater pros- 
perity, and greater happiness for the 
people who live on the farms, 


be- 


for 


recent rain started 
Farm work is well 
and nearly all oats and barley 
up and looking well. Some potatoes 
planted. Corn has been planted. 

Tioga Co—Farmers are fitting 
ground for corn, potatos and buck- 
wheat, and some po oes planted. 
Eges Sic p doz, feed still on the high 
list at $4 p 100 lbs, nd wheat feed 
and gluten almost unobtainable, as 
the mills cannot obtain it.—[A. A. 
Dre 

Genesee 
h irrowed 


Geneva Co—A 
frass growing. 


long 


farmers have 
their winter 


Co—Many 
up much of 


wheat and are sowing oats and barley. 
A tornado visited this county recently, 
wrecking muny buildings, tearing 
roots, and pulling large trees up by 
he roots, and moving many barns off 
from the foundations. 

Schenectady Co—Little plowing 
has been done as yet. Rye is look- 
ing good, but it too early to know 
how new seeding is coming. Much 
hay to be pressed vet, as pressers 
cannot be secured. Horses and cows 


high. The farm bureau, recently 
Organized in this county, is making 
a good start. 
y Ty a Ty 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Jefferson Co—Corn planting very 
late, about one-fourth planted. Pas- 
ture is good. Wheat prospects fine. 


There is a fine crop of lambs for June 
market in this county. All feed 
double price over last year. 

Raleigh Co—Farmers are plowing 
and planting. Bad weather has re- 
tarded farm work. Wheat looks 
fairly well. Stock have been turned 
out to range on account of feed short- 
age. The severe winter has damaged 
seed corn. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Curb Food Markets 


OLIVER D, SCILOCK 

Some of the cities and boroughs 
have tried the curb market system as 
a war innovation, with the result that 
in numerous instances the prevalent 
high war-time prices for many farm 
products were given a severe jolt. 
Hucksters, farmers. and housewives 
appeared to be pleased with the suc- 
cess of the venture and the contin- 
uance of such markets was urged. 
Generally, this problem is in the hands 
of the food supply officials of the va- 
rious districts. At one of the first 
markets conducted in Pittsburgh the 
following prices were obtained: 

Tomatoes, three quarts for 25 cents; 
new cabbage, 5 cents per head or 
three heads for 10 cents; southern 
peaches, 10 cents per quart; new on- 
ions, three dozen for 10 cents; aspar- 
agus, six small bunches or one large 
bunch for 25 cents; grapefruit, six for 
25 cents; lemons, 15 cents per dozen; 
rhubarb, a dozen small bunches for 15 
cents; new potatoes, large and good, 
40 cents per peck; turnips, 25 cents 
per peck; carrots, 25 cents per peck; 
fresh eggs, 36 to 38 cents per dozen. 

Eastern Pennsylvania farmers re- 
port that the climatic conditions have 
been singularly favorable for nearly 
all kinds of crops. There has been a 
marked improvement in wheat and 
rye. The planting of potatoes and 
corn has been done under favorable 
weather, and although some cornfields 
must be replanted because of a failure 
to germinate, the prospects in the main 
are encouraging. Dealers in seed never 
before experienced such a demand, 
and many leading varieties were sold 
out quite early in the season. 








Lycoming Co—wWheat looks fine. 
Oats all sowed and some corn planted. 
New seeded grass fields look fine. 
There will be a large acreage of buck- 
wheat sown this vear. 

Tioga Co—Farmers have. turned 
stock into pasture. Early sown oats are 
up and look fine. Veal calves are bring- 
ing 18 to l4c p lb alive. Maple sugar 
brings from 15 to 20e¢ p lb, syrup from 
$1.50 to $1.75 p gal. Beans are selling 
from $8 to $9 p bu. Potatoes 50 to 
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60c p bu. Seed corn for field $6 p bu, 
silage corn $4 p bu. At present price 
of feed hens do not pay, live poultry 
bringing 25c p lb, eggs are selling at 
35e p doz. Farm help will be scarce 
and wages high. Spring pigs, four to 
six weeks old, are bringing $6 apiece, 
and very scarce. Roads are in very 
bad shape. Milk at condensery is sell- 
ing at $2.40 p 100 lbs for 4% milk. 


DELAWARE 


Sussex Co—Farm operations, 
though delayed this spring, are now 
progressing normally. Potatoes are 
selling at 40 to 50c p bu. There will 
be a 25% increase in the tomato acre- 
age, as “canneries are offering 5 Pp 
%-bu bskt. About 10% of winter 
wheat acreage has been plowed and 
planted to other crops. The greater 
part of the remaining acreage shows 
a thin stand and prospects for a yield 
considerably below normal. 


OHIO 


Fairfield Co—Some corn planted. 
Wheat is looking fine, and not many 
potatoes planted this year. Two towns 
have commenced to. build a joint 
schoolhouse for $105,000. Not much 
stock being fed now. 











Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmer’s big questions, 
How can I can get my crops spraye 
when help is scarce? Ho Ww pro- 


tect my crops against b 
blight ? _ 


 Tracti 
IRON AGE Ssprovyer 
meets the need for a fast-working, high-pressure field 


sprayer. Covers 4 or Growe—55 cf 100 gal. tank. Write to- 


wenetaes Gay for freabooklet. 
40rérows R Bateman M’f’2Co. 
Box 32R 
o. =\, Grealoch, HJ." 
a. 
RN \ °, 
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Where our readers can find a quick market 

anything and ev erything that any farmer or ot er 

> may wish to sell, buy, rent or exchange or 
‘or securing help or finding work. 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At @ cost 
of only six cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counta as one word. Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replics sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the f- lowing week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the hy rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or °~ lay of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


1,500,000 CABBAGE PLANTS (field-grown) ready 
now—Barly Jersey Wakefield. y Summer, Charles- 
ton Wakefield, Enkhuizen Glory, Copenhagen Market, 
All Head Early and Succession, $1.50 per 1000, 5000 
for $7, $13 per 10,000, $1 per 500; re-rooted, $2 per 
1000. 500,000 tomato plants (field-grown)—Earliana, 
Chalk’s Early Jewel, Matchless, Success and Stone, 
$2 per 1000, $9 per 5000, $1.25 per 500. (Rea 
May 20 to July 1.) 200,000 transplanted 4 
plants—Earliana, Chalk’s Early Jewel, Matchless, 
Ponderosa and Stone, $6 per 1000. Transplanted e 
plants—Black Beauty and New York Improved, $1 
per 1000, $1 per 100. (Fine plants.) Potted = 
Diants ready now (shipped in square paper 8) — 
Earliana, John Baer, Bonny Best, Chaik’s “Early 
Jewel, Matchless, Ponderosa, Globe and Stone, $2 per 
100, $19 per 1000. Potted ry plants—Black Beauty 
and New York Improved, $2.25 per 100, $20 per 1000. 
Potted pepper plants—Ruby Kine A ese Giant, 
$2.25 per 100. Notice—Potted plants shipped by 
All other plants can be shipped either 

express or parcel post. Hendergon’s Snowball 
caulifiower plants (field. grown), $3 per 1000;  re- 
rooted, $4.50 per 1000. Fine plants, grown from best 
seed. Sweet potato plants, $2.50 per 1000. $1.40 rer 
500. Send for free list of all vegetable plants and 
list of satisfied customers. PAUL F, ROCHELLE, 
Mendham Road, Morristown, N J. 


CABBAGB. TOMATO, CAULIFLOWER anid 
Diants. 2,000,000 cabbage plants (field-grown) 
Head Parly, Succession. Copenhagen Market 
head, Flat Dutch, $1.25 per 1000; 5000, $6. 
rooted plants (mass of fine new roots grown on 
them), $1.80 per 1000: 500. $2. Danish Ballhead, 
“No 5,” $1.50 per 1000. Re-rooted Danish, $2 per 
1000; 500, $1.25. Parcel post or express. 500.000 
tomato plants (fleld-grown)—Chalk’s Early Jewel, 
Success, Matchless, Stone, $1.80 per 1000; 5000, > 
Re-rooted plants, $2.50 per 1000; Ps000, $11.25; | 500, 
$1.50. Parcel post. Potted tomato and egg plants 
(shipped in square paper pots)—BParliana, Bonny 
Best, Stone, Matchless and assorted, $2 per 100; 
1000, $19; 50, $1.25. Express. Snowball cauli- 
flower (fleld-grown). We make a great specialty of 
Snowball cauliflower plants. We begin sowing seed 
outside about April 1, and sow about every five days 
to have a supply of plants constantly on hand. $3 
per 1000; 500, $1. 75. Re-rooted plants, $4.50 per 
1000: 500, $2.50 Parcel post. Plant list free. 
F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N J. (20 
years vegetable plants exclusively.) 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—RBarliest, latest, largest, 
Most productive varieties, including the everbearing. 
Also raspberry, blackberry, gooseberry, currant, grape 
. fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs. Shipped 
i Catalog fre. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good 
Ground, N Y. 


3,000,000 FINE FIBLD GROWN cabbage plants, 
eix varieties, 500, $1.25; 1000, $2, postpaid. Express, 
$1.50 thousand: 5000, $6.25. Tomato, — i 
potato plants also. Well shipped 

promptly. TIDEWATER PLANT co, Franklin, ~~ 














SEEDS AND NURSERY 


CABBAGD, CAULIFLOWER, tomato, pe, 
brussels sprouts, celery, asparagus, egg, 
rhubarb, horseradish, sweet potato, 














: ley p} 
Mail or express prepaid. Catalog free, Anta, 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, Ny.) “ARBY | 
4,000,000 SWEET POTATO—Big Leaf, 
Romer, , Yellow ‘— bar gs 4 Plants, He bagt 
1 3 one an juccess, Y BF. Ri Ny 
ville, Del. ows, Bdge 
CABBAGB, CAULIFLOWER, BEETS, Imiue 
per, egg, tomato, celery plants, ready for field, a 
for price list. J. C. SCHMIDT. ‘Bris: tol, Pa, 
RED CORN—Yellow Flint and 
“Cooper,” $4 bu Germinatio D yp 
F. H. TUTHILL, Jamesport, L I, N Y, ed. 





ever 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS, 75¢ hundred, pox 
HARRY SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. Daid, 


FOXES AND PET STOCK 


FOXES WANTED—100 red reds and grays, 
BROWN, McFall, Ala. 


RELGIAN AND FLEMISH 
Franklinville, N Y. 


i 
WOMEN’S WANTS 


PATCHWORK—Send dime for He 
bright new calicoes. PATC HWORK 
Meriden, Ct. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 
I WANT REGULAR SHIPMENTS of fancy 


hennery white and brown eggs. direct fri m bred 
, nt 
Top prices for top quality. No . ere, 





ROsg 
HARES. 5 GREAT 








1 pack age, 
‘ OMPany, 








. . charged, 

Check on arrival, JOS J. HEROLD. Y 
Street, New York. ? Hare 
TOULOUSE GEESE EGGS, $2.50 jer giz, WIL- 


LIAM KETCH, Cohocton, N Y. 





























—— LEGHORBN CHICKS. NELSON'S, Grow 
City, : 
ss 
SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into tne snipping w 
eggs by our advertisers and the hi f same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of ber cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buver une 
broken, nor can they guarantce the | g of eggs, 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care ip 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with ‘hat, 
LIVE STOCK 
REGISTERED POLAND - CHINAS Berkshires 
Chester Whites, all ages, ated, kin. Bre 
sows, service boars. Collies. Beaghs, P. HAM 
TON, Cochranville, Pa. - 
PURE BLOODED Red Polled tull calf, eae 
mouths. ceptionaily gocd bre ba *, BANKSON 


BROS, Rouseville, Pa. 


THOROUGHBED CHESTER 
sale. Priced to sell, ALLAN 
ville, N. ¥. 








WHITE PIGS fer 
R. NORTON, Ash- 





HIDES 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—< horse, or calf 
skins, for coat or robe. Catalog equest HE 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, Rochester, N Y. 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guire 
the purchaser. They are shipped s 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, For 


ROY SWING STANCHION—Peac« 
be secured in the stable by equipping » 
this stanchion, Send for booklet. ROY 
Barnet, Vt. 


fOUR-HELP BUREAU 








stville, Ct. 





and profit ca 
ur barn with 
BROS, East 








A Meeting Place for Employers and Employees 
on farms or in homes 

MALE HELP WANTED 
RAILROAD TRAFFIC INSPECTORS WANTED- 
$125 a month and expenses to start; short hours; 
travel; three months home Dm dider guarantee; 
we arrange for position. it. Ask for 
a L-34. FRONTIER PRET SCHOOL, Buffalo, 


Bookle 
: ¥. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? WwW: aoe many 
able bodied, young men, mostly with farming 
experience, who wish to work on farms. if you need 


& good, steady, sober man, write for an order blank. 
Ours is a philanthropic organization, and we make no 
charge to employer or employee. THE JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Avenue, 
New York City. 





AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED—aAgents to look after tl 
American Agriculturist in your locality 
time. Liberal commission and a per: 
When writing, send names of two 
or professional men _ for reference. 
Department, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Avenue, New York City, N Y¥ 


A FINB INCOME 


interests of 
whole or part 
rnent position. 
yr three business 
Address Agency? 
315 Fourth 





selling Klozesavers Jlaundy 
—.. Continually repeats. No risk. Sales guarat- 
teed. Men and women investigate. Send no _ 
} ~ eee CO, 253 E Q Church Street, New 
or 








AGENTS WANTED to sell our monuments snd 
headstones in 
Good commission. 
ling, il), 


every county. Business everywhere. 
MOORE MONUMENT CO, Ste 





Where the readers of American Agriculturist on 
sell, rent, or exchange their farms, farm ‘an 
or other real estate 


YEY-MAKING FARM between two th 
Will carry 50 head stock: 
road, half mile to § 
150 acres pro duct 


200 co 
macadam 
and high school; 


soil, suitable for tractor; 50 acres pert 
and woodland. Cern, wheat, cats, ry' 
clover hay money makers_her« 200 
season; pleity of rain. Fine 10 root 


basement barn 70 x 90, tenant h« use 

ing winter wheat, 40 acres new ci 

makes low price $62.50 an acre Imr 
sion; one-third cash and easy paymen's ° 
If taken soon he will include 
dairy cows, team horses, etc, etc. 
Strout’s Catalog Bargains dozen states 
fre. FE. A. STROUT FARM AGEN 
New York. N Y. 





150 Nassau Street, 








PROSPER IN THE SOUTH—Bxcellen* litle, fim 
in Virginia, North Caroline and Marylanc penetal 
acre and up. Just right for truck ~ close 
fafming, stock raising. dairying and poult® ghbors 
to markets, fine climate, good seh ols and Mee bes 
Write for information and f the ceultaral 
Homeseeker today. F. H La “BAU ME Aer A reade 

Norfolk and Western 7b 


Agent, Railway 


Building, Roanoke, Va. 
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The Latest Markets 


i nes EUREEEAL AAA GORGE . 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 


LATEST WIIOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
sTANDABD GRADES WITLL COMPARISONS 
. Whea e—Com—_—, 
Cash OF 18 ‘ol? “Tis 101? 
2.93% 1.48 1,67 -78% .64% 
2.974 1.50 176 .85 «71 
— 155 1.80 .89 .78 
2.98 150 165 .78 47 0 


2.75 ° . 
217 289% — 163 =_ 3 





Toledo: 
Munneapous 
May has proved a highly satisfac- 


tory month in the development of 
cereals, and in the 





autumn-sown c 
progress of seeding and planting. 
Such part of the seeding of spring 
gins as oats, Wheat, rye and barley 
as was not finished in Apr, was pushed 
rapidly and under favorable climatic 
conditions. The young plant made a 
splendid start; stood well at close of 
May. This is also generally true of 
corn planting, although that work 
hindered in parts of the central wes 
by heavy rains. Less has been he: a 
about shortage in high quality seed 
corn, and it is hoped much of this 





dificulty Was overcome. Winter wheat 
growth Rese made splendid progress, 
and June bids fair to open with 
pright promise for all the grain har- 
vests. ss 

So far as prices are concerned 
wheat remains a fixed fact. In corn 
and oats the tendency in the west has 
been downward, with now and again 
substantial declines followed by fair 

s, This had its effect on values 

t, where the quotations hive 

At Chicago, No 3 

mixed corn was quotable at $1.50@ 

1.55 p bu, with June and July deliver- 

ies lower around 1.41@1.43; standard 

oats in store were about 7S8c, and June 

deliv 72%@ T4e, while July, which 

contem! es new crop oats sold un- 

der ndicating the trend of 
specul opinion. 

At Ne ; ork, No 3 yellow corn to 
arrive s quoted in carlots around 
$1.50, stand: rd oats Sde, clipped whit 
saWe, feed barley 1.40@ 1.45, ye 
210@2.12. Wheat stocks to be car- 
tied into the next stock are reported 
in commercial circles as probably 
ae than had been expected; flour 
trade quit 


Surroundings attending the market 


for cottonseed meal suggest lower 
prices in the future. Weather con- 
ditions have been excellent for the 
liberal acreage now in the’ ground. 


The price of cotton | which last win- 
ter was as high as 35¢ p Ib, “has de- 
clined to 24c or less, a plump $50 a 
bale; Speculators have sold new crop 
deliveries at 23ec and under, thus reg- 
istering their belief in a good yield 
next fall, this, of course, having its 
ee upon the price of meal and 
cake. 

A committee looking into the re- 
puted oversupply of rye flour and bar- 
ley flour seems to be unable to work 
out a solution or make a definite re- 
port. Handlers claim they may be 
forced to stand heavy losses through 


the accumulation of large quantities 
of rye flour and fine corn meal 
planned for domestic consumption, 


but without takers. Meanwhile cash 
corn has held steady and so far as 
that is concerned no appreciable re- 
duction in the price of corn produc- 
tions, with yellow granulated corn 
7 S4.55 p 100 Ibs, white corn meal 
24 5.40, pearl hominy 5.25 @5.50, 
we flour to arrive 10.75@12.75 p bbl. 
Advices from eastern Europe are 
Persistent that much of the fertile 
land of European Russia will go un- 
cultivated this year. Recent asso- 
tiated press cables say this is due to 
shortage of seed, horses and imple- 
ments and to unsettled conditions. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








Per 100 Ibs -Cattle- Hi 

. om —~ -—-Hogs-—, 

jis isit’ {18 Soi? fois or? 

Gileegn co $17.65 $13.60 $17.95 $16.10 $14.75 $12.25 

Re are 18.00 13.05 1875 16.60 15.00 12.50 

— sees 17.25 13.25 19.00 16.40 14.40 12.50 

Kare +-+ 17.00 13.25 18.90 16.60 14.25 12.60 
as City .. 17.50 13.35 17.45 16.10 14.50 13.00 





At New York, cattle market receipts 
red moderate and demand strong. 
ego prices for steers were firm 
th a fraction higher; market still fur- 

er improved later with the highest 
“y on record obtained for stable 
' Bulls opened steady with top 
a the highest of the year; all 
ited. es improved 10@15e later on lim- 
th Offerings. Cows opened steady; 

“4 marke t improved a small fraction 

all grades except thin cows, which 
close stea 
, Fat steers ld at $14@18 p 100 Ibs, 
— o fi ires for 2 cars stable-fed 
1975S eTasing 1441 Ibs, bulls 850@ 
-_ cows 4.75@ 12.50, 
onte  " of calves have been mod- 
Brice, nll with an_active demand 
19 S advanced 50@T5c. Sales ranged 
$2616.50 P 100 Ibs, culls and litile 
calves at 10, ‘12, a few skim milk 


Sheep almost nominal, but the few 


Ty ae atS——, 
1918 1917 





offered sold at full prices. Lambs con- 
tinued quiet. Clipped wethers sold at 
$15.15 p 100 lbs, wooled wethers at 18, 
common to fair clipped lambs 15@ 
16.50, wooled lambs at 20.85@21, O 
cull spring lambs at 17. 

Hogs have been in light receipt, 
market improved 15@25c. Sales have 
been at $18.40@18.75 p 100 Ibs for 
heavy to medium, roughs sold at 16.50, 
No pigs offered. 

The Horse Market 

At all the auction marts there has 
been a fairly good attendance of buy- 
ers the past week. Sales have been 
made at 3550 p pair for good chunks. 
Good to choice heavy drafters are. 
quoted at 3754400, ordinary to good 
at 300@ 350, second-hand horses have 
ranged from 50@ 175. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. ‘They refer to prices at which first 
band receivers seli the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees Must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in «@ 
emailer way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secur Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Apples 
At New York, ample supplies are 
coming forward, including a good 
many western box apples, and mar- 
ket is steady to firm on fey eating 


carieties. Baldwin $5.50@8.50 p bbl, 
Albermarle Pippin 7@10, Ben Davis 
4@ 6. 


Eggs 
The bulletin of the American ware- 
housemen’'s assn for May was not dis- 
tributed until late in the month. It 
reports eges in 56 w houses under 
date of May 1 at 1.5t)1.44") cases, com- 


pared with 1,201,000 cases the same 
date a year ago, showing a substantial 
increase. 

At New York, considerable com- 
plaint that eggs are irregular in qual- 
ity and buyers make their selections 
carefully. Fresh gathered extras 3614 
@3i7%e p doz, nearby hennery white 
38@40c, brown 3714 @38kic. 

At Boston, strictly fresh eggs in 
sharp demand, fcy near-by hennery 
selling as high as 45@4tc p doz, fresh 
western extras 39@40c 

Beans 

In my inquiries I find bean acreage 
hereabouts will be decreased 10 to 
20% unless we have a very good plant- 
ing season; large increase in area un- 
der barley, oats and corn.—[F. M. P., 
Perry, N Y. 

Orders for the army have absorbed 
60,000 bags of beans in the producing 
section around Sacramento, Cal. 

Genesee has had two bad seasons 
on beans and not more than tW% of 
am average acreage will be planted.— 
[J. F. R., Flint, Mich. 

At New York. dullness prevails in 
the between seasons, bean market and 
undertone one of easiness. Marrow 
beans $12.50@14 p 100 Ibs, pea and 
medium 12@13, red kidney 12.50@14, 
black kidney 14.254 15.25, yellow eye 
13.50@ 14. 

Dressed Veal 

At New York, supply is ample, 
prime to a a 21@22c p lb, common 
to fair 18@ 2X 

a Fruits 

At New York, strawberries the lead- 
er, with increasing interest in south- 
ern peaches and melons. Strawberries 


553 


are in large supply from nearby states, 
Selling at 10@2U0c p qt, Fla muskmel- 
ons $4@6 p cra, Ga peaches 2.0@ 
3.50 p carrier. 

Dried Fruits 


York, market largely 
evaporated apples 151444 


At New 
nominal, 
16%4c p Ib 

Hay 

At New York, sound stock steady, 
market quiet, No 1 timothy $28@30 p 
ton, No 2 do 25@27.0, clover mixed 
24@27, rye straw 16@18, 

Hops 

At New York, stock small and so 
with the interest, medium to choice 
37@48c p Ib. 

Onions 

At Boston, old onions out of storage, 
moved slowly at $1.50@1.75 p 100-lb 
bag. 

Poultry 

At New York, a good demand but 
buyers are cautious as to quality. 
Nearby broilers 60@ T5c p Ib 1 w, duck- 
lings 35@40c 1 w. Dressed poultry 
was in ample supply, dry packed fowls 
3)@37%e p lb d w, dry picked tur- 
keys 30@33c, fey Phila and LI heavy 
broilers SO@90ec p Ib, squabs, 8 to 10 
lbs p doz, S$6@7.50 p doz, selected 
western turkeys, frozen, ‘17 pack 37% 
@3S¥%c p |b, heavy milk-fed broilers 
57 @4oc, doz chickens 53 @3514¢, corn- 
fed chickens 27@34c. 

Vegetables 

At New York, asparagus more plen- 
tiful following the recent good rains; 
other green stuff selling. String beans 
S$1L50@35 p bskt, old ¢ arrots $1.25@2 


p bbl, parsnips $1.25@2.25, turnips 














THE IHC LINE 


GRAIN MACHINES 


Binders Headers Reapers 
Rice Binders Push Binders 
Harvester-Threshers 


TM 







HAY MACHINES 


Mowers Rakes Tedders 

Combined Side-Delivery 
Rakes and Tedders 

Side-Delivery Rakes 

Hay Loaders 

Sweep Rakes 

Hay Stackers 

Combination Rakes and 
Stackers 


Hay Presses 


CORN MACHINES 
Planters Drills 
Cultivators 
Motor Cultivators 
Binders Pickers 
Ensilage Cutters 
Huskers and Shredders 
Shellers Stalk Rakes 


TILLAGE 


Disk Harrows 
Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Spring-Tooth Hazrows 
Cultivators (One-horse) 


GENERAL LINE 


Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 
Kerosene Tractors 
Motor Trucks 
Farm Wagons 
Farm Trucks 
Manure Spreaders 
Cream Separators 
Grain Drills 
Fertilizer and Lime Sowers 
Feed Grinders 
Stone Burr Mills 
Threshers 
Stalk Cutters 

- Knife Grinders 
© Binder Twine 
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ey Machines Best Substitutes 


_ For Scarce Hired Help, 
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markets the full line of hig 


and threshing small grains; 


can buy. 
all kinds of farm hauling. 


FRR CCAR eee 


can farmer. 
and more economical than 
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vidual farms. 


biti 
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Any customer can place an 


the dealer, or a visit to the 


months in advance. 







year, and do it now. 






International Harvester 
CHICAGO a 
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under any other system. 
present crisis, with help so scarce, every farmer 
should use the most efficient farm machines he 
can get, the only kind that can be depended 
upon to make the necessary increase in production. 

The International Harvester Company of America 
h-grade machines listed 
in this advertisement for disking and harrowing seed 
beds; planting and cultivating crops of all kinds; 
cutting, making and storing hay; cutting, binding 





. 
(HE American farmer produces more per 
£44] man than any other’ farmer in the world. 
Using labor-saving machines, he produces re- 
cord crops with less hired help than is required 


Therefore, in the 


harvesting, husking and 


shelling corn; shredding corn fodder, filling silos, 
fertilizing fields; skimming cream;and grinding feed. 
It sells efficient farm power machines, engines and 
tractors operating on the cheapest fuels a farmer 
It provides wagons and motor trucks for 


Many of these machines have been used by Ameri- 
can farmers for close to seventy-five years. They 
have helped to establish the standing of the Ameri- 
They are better today, more efficient 


ever before. In many 


cases, one or another of these machines will solve 
the hired help and farm power problems on indi- 


International machines are sold through ninety 
branch houses and over thirty thousand local dealers. 


order, or command the 


services of this organization, by a telephone call to 


nearest town. 


It is important this year that all orders for ma- 
chines be placed as early as possible, 
See the local dealer, or write 
us about the machines you are going to need this 


preferably 


er Company of America 


USA 


CHAMPION DEERING MCCORMICK MILWAUKEE OSBORNE 











a ‘all b kinds of stamps 3 and easy. The Kirstin holds 
record for lowest land 
— give enormous stre 
low prices—time paym 
farm. Wette today for big, new, free Ki 


Stump Puller /. 


Cheapest Way to Clear Land 





needed—no extra help required—one man alone 

cleari ——~ New Depented fea- 

strength an ower. Four sizes— 

en oo eab. ay try-out on ur 
irstin 





WITTE 


Kero-Oil Engines 


Twice the Power at Half the Cost 
Sizes 2 to 30 H-P.--Select Your Own 
3 eee ces. rite 







Money Back 

if not satisfied 

in my New 90-De 
Engine Offer 





. Pos 
ferns WITTE E TE ENGINE WORKS 
18) ve., Mansas 
1802 2 emote bite Pa. 


Thee RE, 


— 
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$1.50@ 2.25, asparagus $1.50@3.50 p 

doz bchs, horse-radish $2@38 p 100 Ibs, 

lettuce $1.50@3 p bbl, green peas $2@ 

3.50 p bskt, spinach $1@1.50 p bbl, 

hothouse cucumbers $1@1.50 p doz. 
Potatoes 

Prospects fair, but looks like 40% 
decrease in acreage, writes a corre- 
spondent at North Bangor, N Y, who 
adds that price at shipping station 
second week in May was SUc p bu. 

I think not as many planted as last 
year. Potatoes sold this spring for 
80c p bu at the car.—[R. C., Bain- 
bridge, N Y 

Prospects 
decrease in 
Spondent at North 
adds that price at 
second week in May 

[ think not as many 
year. Potatoes sold 
Se p bu at the car. 
bridge, N Y. 

At New York, the 
increasingly liberal supply of new 
stock from the south, this unfavor- 
ably affecting old potatoes, these at $1 
@1.™) p 100 lbs, new southern 5.50 

> p bbl, Jersey sweets 2.25@2.75 
p bskt. 

At Boston, 
ing receipts, 
$1 TD a LSS p 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICB CREAMERY BUTTER PEB POUND 


looks like 40% 
writes a corre- 
N Y, who 
station 
p bu. 


fair, but 
acreage, 
Bangor, 
shipping 
was SUc 
planted as last 
this spring for 
—{R. C., Bain- 


feature is the 


@n2 


lower under the increas- 
with Me Green Mountain 
100 Ibs. 


Now York Chicago Boston 

191s.. 1514 42% 465 

Ue 3 41% 42, 

lb. , 32% 20% 5 4 

1M15.. BO” 29° 31 

Butter 

Gutter has gone into cold storage 
this spring very rapidly, and stocks 
ire heavy. As of date May 1, latest 
figures available, the warehousemen’s 
assn reports a total of 6,738,000 Ibs 
butter in cold storage against 1,775,- 
OOO Ibs one year ago. 

At New Yo ge L mentny trade, but 
undertone o1 of easiness Cream- 
ery higher th an extra 15444 4644c p 
Ib, i 121,40 4444c p Ib, firsts 42h, 
G 44! tate dairy 42@45c. 

At Boston, dull with lower tend- 
ency under belief that larger supplies 
are near at hand. Fey northern cmy 
450 45%4c p lb, western 45% @ 4oc. 

Cheese 

At New York, fresh colored flats in 
zcod demand, Y A plentiful and easy, 
old ! e st | Colored tlats held 
2461 2 p ib lo twin 2314 =ttoc, 
tt h tlat oe 2 ers oa | h cone 
I i) 

t sto ‘ some inquiry for 
new ¢ ¢ \ New York twins 21 

Mic p i young Al l 

) = 


The Milk Market 


Nev Y upply nd demand 
re rt equal Che surplus is approx- 
imately 9 of production The fed- 
er il I ion h met May 
20, refused to make a rate for June. 
i) to t defection of the con- 
< the Borden company and oth- 
< naller companies from the com- 
mission plan over the rate set for the 
prod ers in iay, the Dairymen 
] ie agreed to sell it rade B June 
milk for 31.80 p 100 lbs for 5%. This 
\ drop of ttc from May rates. The 
commission felt that it could not rat- 
ifv this rate unless it thought it was 
a st one Two parties to the agree- 
ment on which the existence ind ef- 
fectiveness of the work of the com- 
m ion depend having ¢€ ished a 
rate outside its jurisdiction, it did not 
feel like going ahead with June rates, 
Evidently it did not consider the rate 
it was asked to ratify a reasonable 
one for all parties concerned Otlicials 
of the Dairymen's league expect the 
commission's rates for July will be 
n pted on the old basis by every- 
body. Some members of the federal 
1ission, it may be said, think the 


could be cut with 
msumer if certain 
city delivery 


cost of distribution 
advantage to the c 
competitive features ol 
were eliminated 


Firm Undertone in Hides 





rr. E. Ke 

‘Tanners and dealers in hides and 
kins have no definite knowledge re- 

irdinge the purposes of the govern- 
ment in fixing prices. In consequence 
the ire greatly hampered in their 
business. Not only are prices uncer- 
tain, but the question of grading is 
important. The tanners of the coun- 
try will recommend a chedule of 
price to the government but, of 
course, this 1 vy not be accepted, as 
th rovernment has authority to fix 
prices without regard to costs or any 
other factor. 

As hides and skins are in a way a 
by-product of the packing and slaugh- 
ter houses, it is possible that the 
schedule of prices may be set below 
what are considered profitable figures 
In this case, slaughterers will have to 
make good any losses on hides 
through higher prices for the dressed 







































































meats, 
yet been regulated. If the govern- 
ment should undertake to fix prices 
for meats, also it might bring about 
a serious curtailment in the supply. 
Quotations on hides in New “ing- 
land are at the maximums that have 
been reported by the government, 
and the demand is such that tanners 
would pay more if there was no re- 
striction. The market for calfskins is 
very strong and active, and shoe 
manufacturers are laying in supplies 
of skins against future business. Un- 
der the present conditions there is op- 
portunity for dealers in both hides 
and skins to obtain more than the 
government's prices through up-grad- 


ing, the hides being reported as of a 
higher grade than they are. 


Franklin Farm Energies 
H, WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 


Wheat is in good appearance 
generally, although some fields show 
lack of vigor. Clover, alfalfa, and 


timothy are healthy looking and 
Strong. Less of clover will be seeded, 
due to the high price of seed, ranging 
from 320° to $40 a bushel. Neither were 
farmers ready to plant potatoes at $3 
and $4 a bushel as they did last 
spring. Cattle, hogs, cows and sheep 
are holding up well in price. 

At public sales made by farmers on 
account of sons having been drafted 
in the war service, the prices bid for 
farm machinery and implements have 
been astonishingly high. Some 
machinery was purchased at similar 
public sales five and six years ago for 


$45 and has sold this year as high 
as $80. Machinery, harness, wagons 
and other tools have sold at about 


the same rates of advance. 


Among New York Farmers 


M, G. F. 

The Onondaga county farm bureau 
has collected data showing the wheat 
crop to be less than 50% in most of 
the county. The crop was put in large- 
ly for patriotic reasons. Despite fed- 
eral urgings to grow wheat the Onon- 
daga county farm agent, J. R. Fall, 
advises the farmers of his section em. 
phatically not to try spring wheat. He 
thinks the crop unsuited to the region, 


and success with it would be wholly a 
imble 

The draft boards up-state report 
most farmers’ applications for soldiers 
to work on farm furloughs as denied 
by the commanding ollicer, as contin- 
ents are so nearly due for overseas 
ervice. In Cortland county every ap. 
plication was denied. Tompkins coun- 
ty sheep growers have appointed a 
committee to sell the wool for the 
members. The committee consists of 
E. S. Hill of Freeville, J. C. Weath- 
erby of Trumansburg and W. Edward 
Hine of Newfield. They will advertise 


the product and call for bids. The 
will be opened July 15, 


[In Cortland county steps are being 


bids 


taken to organize the sheep growers 
M. L. Smith says the future of the 
industry in New York will see mutton 
production as the first object, and 
wool growing a side line. In Cortland 
county ilone over $1500 worth ot 
sheep have been ruined in the past 
year by dogs. 

Western New .York farmers are 
much disturbed over the great in- 
crease in cost of fruit packages, big 
and little. The 1918 advance is from 
25 to SO, and will reduce consump- 
tion as the extra expense will be 
passed on to the consumer. Bushel 
baskets were $1.25 per dozen, and are 


now 82.20. Fourteen-quart peach bas. 
kets were $65 per 1000, now they are 


$110. Apple barrels have raised until 
hereafter the cost of picking, hauling 
and the barrel itself will run about 


$1.25 each, outside of the cost of pro- 
duc ing the apples. Payments for pack- 
ages must now be in cash where heree 
tofore farmers have had until Noveme- 
ber 1 to make payment. 

Auburn milk producers are asking 


7 cents a quart for their milk. Deal- 
ers protest, but will raise the retail 
price to 12 cents if they pay the new 
price 








the prices of which have not 


American Agriculturist, June 1, 1918 


CATTLE BREEDERS 
wn 


Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of— 
Milking Short-horn Cattle 


LYMAN’S 


ALFALFA 


Proven Hardiest By Belgian Draft Horses 
Agricultural College Tests Berkshire Swine 


Ms) Other Records— 


Employes of Flintstone Farm have 
subscribed for $5,200 worth of Lib. 
erty Bonds, besides contributing 
liberally to the Red Cross, Red Tri. 
angle and other war funds. ; 
Eight of our men are in the Service, 
Two of them are already in France, 
Those still with us are carrying on 
the extra load placed on them wil]. 
ingly and cheerfully. 


Dalton 


Massachusetts 





























A Photo taken of 
in 1915 by F. Forbell, Alfalfa Specialist in Minne- 
1 Liscomb Alf: 





























hardy, winterkilled 
through ine 


—but the Grimm omnes t 
shape. Lyman’s been equally suc- 
cessful all over the ——— 
Heaviest Yields — Highest In 
Feeding Value—Best For Seed 
Summer Planting Recommended. 

Sow Grimm Seed which is known to be genuine. 
With each lot of my seed I furnish a certificate of 
its genuineness. Book, “How I discovered the 
Grimm Alfalfa” and seed sample os 

A. B. a. Grimm Alfalfa ! 
Alfaitadale F Exc ELSIOR, Sie, nntPdn. 


wwwwwXolover Patch Farm... 
Advanced Registry Ayrshires 


Average production of herd last year, including 
heifers, 9362 Ibs., only three of which were on 
test. A few yearlings and heifer calves at low 
prices for quick sale. Also Bull Caives 

Write today for description and prices 
MILTON W. DAVISON CANISTEO, WN, Y. 











wounnnncuessevaanorvenecarectvacoesssesanseueny Ort ' wen 


Quality? Yes—Breeding? Yes 


An Ayrshire Bull Calf 


Brae Burn Educator, Born April Ist, 1918 


Sire— Cavalier’s Kilnford Siemarer 6, 
Dam—Delta Finlayston of N. F. 


PRICE $150 
NEWTON FARMS, Ashburoham, Mass. 


LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 
ATTLE BREEDERS 


— 


Serviceable Bulls 


By A. R. Sires 
Out of A. R. Dams 


We have for sale two young bulls, 
years old and the other 18 months old. Excellent 
individuals; good size; both nearly white; sure 
at service; free from tuberculosis and guaranteed 

every way. We intended keeping them both ad 
herd, but as we recently 








one two 








SPECIALS 


A few well bred BULL CALVES, from high roord 

















pu 

chased ENA’S BARON OF HIGHLAND we dams, at exceptional prices, to make room. 
have decided to dispose of them. Bred right, marked right and grown good. 

Both bred in the PURPLE. with great milk MELVIN & GODFREY, INC. _ 
production on both sire and dam side. Priced to Baldwinsville, or Liverpool, New York 
sell quickly. 

We also have a few bull calves and heifers, — 
reasonably priced. Correspondence solicited and FOR SALE — PURE BRED Bu LL CALVES 
given prompt attention. 

from our 36-Ib. sire and out 
DELCHESTER FARMS yo ll well geen, nies ‘ly mark - Write yr | — 





Thomas W. Clark, Manager to ideal Dairy Farm, Canton, St. Lawrence Co., N.Y, 


Brown Brothers, Props. 


Edgemont, Pa. 
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2 DISPERSAL SALE 
1 80 REGISTERED 
: HOLSTEINS 


= Wed. June 12, 1918 


30) 





" The best opportunity you will have this year to get 
Holsteins that combine pedigree, records and individv- 
ality at your own price. 

A son of King Segis and a son of Rag Apple Korndyke 
8th, the two greatest bulls of the breed, are at the head of 
this herd; no better blood lines can be found today. The 
= number of daughters of these bulls will be in the sale. 
= Among the good things to be sold are: 


UHAKEIOOULLANIAANH 





= A 30-lb. cow and her yearling daughter. 
= 5 daughters of Tidy Abbekerk Prince, a sire of ten 30-Ib. cows. 


* 3 daughters of Cornucopia Korndyke Pontiac, who now has a 


36-Ib. three-year-old daughter and many other good ones. 


- A 25-lb. junior four-year-old, bred to Rag Apple Korndyke sih 
: and soon due. 


A daughter of a 27-lb. cow, bred to Ormsby Jane King 


In the herd are many good daughters and grand- 








TRON AGE 


Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 


Answer the farmer’s big questions: 
How can I grow more crops with 
least expense? How can I cultivate 
more acres and have cleaner fields? 
IRON AGE &idine 
Cultivator 
will help you do this. Has pivot wheels and gangs 
with parallel motion. Adjustable to any width 
of row. Every tooth can be raised, lowered or turned 
to right or left. Lever 
adjusts Ler | of frame 
to weight of driver. 
Light, strong and com- 
pact—the latest and best 
of riding cultivators. We 
make a complete line of 
potato nachinery,garden 


Write us to- 
day for free booklet. 


BatemanM’f’gCo.,Box 32D ,Grenloch, N.J. 



























daughters of Pontiac Korndyke, King of the Pontiacs, 
King Segis, Rag Apple Korndyke 8th, Paul Beets De Kol, 
Sir Gelsche Walker Segis, King Walker Segis, etc., that 
are good individuals and heavy producing cows. 

This is an absolute dispersal, with no additions 
reservations. Sale at my farm, one mile from city limits; 


conveyances meet all trains. Don’t forget the date, 
June 12, 1918. 


J. A. LEACH, 
Ta a Lay TOM 





or 











Cortland, N. Y. 
Td 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 








Special Offer 


w Registered Guernsey Bull 
jves out of A. R. dams and May 
Rose sires. Write for particulars. 


UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, Mass, 


fe 





rp. Frazier & Son, Owners, C. E. Johnson, Mgr. 





Perr nr nny ne 


$125 Holstein Bull 


Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual well 
grown. Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, 
the highest year record son of the great ing 
of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 Ibs. at 3 years 
an excellent young cow whose 10 nearest 
tested dams average over 26 lbs. each. 


&. H. KNAPP &SON, - FABIUS,N. Y. 
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‘WINTERTHUR FARMS_ 
i Offer For Sale Sons of = 
' KING ALCARTRA 182646 
UNEEDA A 33-ib. Bull 

to King Segis through his two 


HUMAN 


He traces twice 1 












4 ae J a McKinley Segis with a 40-lb, = 
pt TK egis Pontiac with a 37.20-Ib. dam. 2 
i, B December 22, 1917. He is about 

ng, straight back, deep bodied, 
: n every respect. His ten nearest 
84 Ibs b utter in “seven days. Dam: 
D (A. BR. O. at 
2 but ter fr m 9.90 lbs. milk. 
iaughter of De ol Beets Segis. 
December 2, 1917. He is an ex- = 


and about evenly marked. = 
did individual, a daughter of = 
Segis. This bull traces three = 
and twice to Johanna De Kol = 
! b.. $7000 cow. 
irs, including pedi ram and photo- 
it on request 


: “ ; n to 
iNTERTHU R FARMS, Winterthur, Delaware 


’ es svenenanseepen 
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‘SPRINGDALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


From 200 to 500 head always on 
hand and they are all 


FOR SALE 


rd 





toreniceegsnarinaagt 


Heataeietereneanieneat 


Carload lots of fresh cows, springers or 
? fall cows ready for shipment at any time. 
: Jf you want extra large, fine individuals 
ithat are the heaviest producers obtainable, 
2 it will pay you to visit our farms. 


Cortland, N. Y. 


. P. Saunders & Son, : 
Tel. 116 or 1476-M - 


fice 50 Clinton Ave. 








Cortland Holstein Farms 
Offer for Sale: 


60 Springers. Large, heavy cows: with proper care 
will milk 900 to 12,000 pounds per year. 


40 Fresh cows. Some of them are now milking 65 
pounds per day. 

60 Extra fine cows, due to freshen this fall. A good 
many are milking 40 pounds of milk per day 
now. In calf to registered bulls. 

40 Registered heifers, Fine, large heifers: part of 


them are bre 


100 High grade heifers, one and two years old. 
15 Registered bulls. 
‘WEBSTER & WADSWORTH 
02 & 205 Savings Bank Building, Cortland, N. Y. 





BULL CALF —BORN MARCH, 1918 
Si Homestead Superb Triumph No. 160628. 
ire erage records of dam and sire’s d 
Ibs. milk, 29.69 Re, Datter a Af 2414.59 
milk, 118.30 tbs. butter $0 ball 


SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS 

% Holstein calves, either 
sex, $15 to $25 each, ex- 
press paid, in lots of 5. 
Registered bulls, 5 months 
old to 1 year old. Regis- 
tered heifers, allages. Reg- 
istered and high grade 
cows; large stock on hand 
to select from. 

JOHN C. REAGAN, + TULLY, N. Y. 











aMfVNNHNTIOUEE. HUNTER 


Holstein Heifers 


Six to fifteen months old—good individuals, 
Seven sired by a son of a cow that made 30 Ibs. 
butter in 7 days. They are bred right and will 
be priced right for a quick sale. 


W. H. HORSTMANN, Schenectady, N. Y. 
ue — 


MM 


Holstein Bull 


Wh of a 36 Ib. cow. 
DAM: 
20. Ib. granddaughter of Pontiac Korndyke, 


For a quick sale, PRICE $250. 
C. L. AMOS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Holecin — 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of the King of the Pontiacs, anda 
26-lb. dam. Also bull calves. 
Cc. L. BANKS & SON, New Berlina, N. Y 


Idleaze Farm Holsteins 


Write me your wants, Cansupply you with 
either pure-breds or grades. 














Fagin 


ume 








J. W. VAUGHAN St. Johnsville, N. Y. 








Breed Berkshires—They Pay \ 
Economize oncorn. You can produce market toppers chiefly on inexpensive feeds. 
to these breeders for prices, etc. Send at once for free book, Nat 


American Berkshire Association 





White 
ire Hogs.” Address 


530 E. Monroe St., 
Springfield, Ili. 





BEDMINSTER FARMS 


/BERKSHIRES 


We are now offering weaned pigs that are growthy 
and of excellent type. They are from large, pro- 
lific sows weighing 500 pounds to 650 pounds each. 
Can spare a few gilts bred for summer farrow 
also service boars. 


BEDMINSTER FARMS, 


FAR HILLS, N. J. 


Big Type Berkshires 


Send for Wlustrated Circular 
Majestic Mammoth 229500, wt. 407 
months, was bred and raised by me. 
orders for 8 to 10 weeks’ old spring pigs at $20 


each and up. 
Cc. H. cA RTER, 
Whitguern Farm, West Chester, Pa. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


—_ I ney winning stock. Booking orders now for 
NOEL ROYCE, R. D. 4, 





Ibs. at 7 
Booking 





BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


WORLD’S 


CHAMPIONS 


The prize record of 
at the TOP. We 


kshires places them 
for serv 


our Berk 
have boars ready 
Fall pigs, both sexes, for sale, carrying the blou 
of the Grand Champions, Send for circular 


HOOD FARM, - bd LOWELL, 





MASS. 








LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOR 
Speclal—Fall farrowed boars, ready for rvice, 
weighing in breeding condition 200 to 350 pounds 
at six and seven months of age. A few ‘that weighed 
300 pounds when six months old, from a Ww 
that rey litters of 14 and 17. Also boar pig 

H.C. & H. B. wetciainenes™ Box 10, Dundee, N.Y. 





LARGE BERKSHIRES 


at Valley View Stock Farms 
from prize-winning stock, Boars and gilts, six 
weeks old, $10.00 each. E. M. DAVIS, Valiey 
View Stock Farms, Petersburg, Pa. 














One-half Ton O. I. C.’s 


Sired by Schoolmaster, 


America’s Greatest Boar, 
Weighs 900 pounds 


CALLAWAY EDD, Grand Champion of Ohio and Michigan, and 
the largest white boar in use in the country 

CRANDELL’S WONDER, another grand Champion. 
2nd and Big Type r S 
Illinois, Missouri, Ohio and Michigan State Fairs. 


Write for CRANDELL’S 
Box 53 


Also Abo 


Boar. Our Sows never met defeat in 1917 at 


Prize Hogs 
Cass City, Mich. 





Registered O. I. C and Chester White Pigs 
best strains, prices right. Have your orders booked 
now for spring delivery, to insure first choice. 

BHUGENSE P. ROGERS. - WAYVILLB, WN. Y. 








Registered HOLSTEINS 


Bull‘ calves, 3 to 12 months old, price $45 to $100, 
F. 0. B. Wilmington, Del. Full particulars on request. 
BROOKDALE FARM, GREENVILLE, DEL, 





Holstein Bull Calves 


from A. RB. O. dams, at reasonable prices. Good 
individuals and well bred. 

F. C. BERNING 
R. F. D. 7, . Schenectady, N. Y. 





quarter the blood -, yt Kandy ke on the sire’s si: 
and one-sixteenth of the wor! 1  — ¢ dam’ i, 








Da lam Hamilton Ruby No. (84247. A. R. O. record 
t 2 mos., 13 days; 441.1 Ibs. milk, 
8 7 days. Second dam, 18.25 Ths. | 
t 2 years old, and 20.06 Ibs. at 5 years. This 
calf is a large, straight individual and nicely 
marked. Price $65 registered, transferred and erated. 
Bradley Fuller Utica, 





MAPLE E LAWN HOLSTEINS 


0 grade Holstein heifer calves, 
lired by_ registered sires (dam’s 
record 27 Ibs. butter 7 days). $15 
to $20 each, express paid in lots 
of five. Shipped in light, paper 
lined crates; safe arrival guar- 
anteed. For next 30 days can 
furnish best bargains ever offered. 
I sell satisfaction and can supply 
= with extra good stock of all 





ages. 
Mar le Lawn Farm, Cortland, Y. 


HOLSTEINS 











Carload 1 tered springers. Carload’ reg- 
istered fall cows. Carload registered heif- 
ers, unbred. 2 carloads grade springers. 
Write y wants. Come and see us. 
Prices right 

J. A. LEAC A, - Cortland, N. Y. 

















| Pine 


30 REGISTERED 
Holstein Heifers 


FOR SAL 


from 1 to 3 years old; prices right. Also have a few cows 


for sale. and can furnish high grade Holstein cows, 
fresh and springers, have some grade yearlings. 
5. R. FROST. - MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 


Hinchey Homestead 


offers HOLSTEIN BULL ready for light service, Sire 
Heng. Butter Boy De Kol Dam a 25-Ib grand- 





daughter of King Segis. Write for price and pedigree. 


W. S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 





EIOCTEN® 7000 sostte 2h 7 


avcrage 


bred Holstein cows. No other breed can 
tch these figures. Write for free booklets. 


ff The Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt, 


High Grade Holstein Calves 





r sex, $15 to $20. Shipped. anywhere. 
FRANK GAMEL, 
Grove Farm, Locke, N. Y. 





¥ onetng — ss aN BU < i 
$100 i March sein 9100 
yam, a F t “ae ll 1 89 ab aa ighter of 
} “he wien Butter Boy. Fred A. Blewer, Maplevale 
Forms, Owego, Tioga Co, N. Y. 








—— $300 


Buys Foundation Herd 








Four heifers, one to two months old. One 
ball, mor old, not related. King of 
Pontiacs, King Korndyke Sadie Vale breed- 
ing De ivered, express prepaid, anywhere. 
Safe a laranteed. 

W. H, MACE, ' Box 242, Cortland, N. Y. 








HOLSTEINS AT AUCTION 


nd for information about the sales 

of he ralthy, reliable, registered cattle, 

at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 

Bp | First Tuesd: ay and Wednesday of 

ery other n ionth, Feb.5-6; Apr.2-3; June4-5; 
Aug. 6-7; 12; Dec. 3-4, 1918. Come to Brat- 
tleboro,tive !Tolstein-Friesian Capitol of America. 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company. 








40! Fine Yeous Holstein 


ws, due to freshen within thirty 





A few registered Holstein 











bulls from A. R. O. dams, from 10 to 15 : 
Months old : 
EJ. BOWDISH, CORTLAND, N. 23 
= — crennen EDN NP NRORETERS er TneDERe ennererey aver eeey ane 


K Ditesahe 
HEIFER 
CALVES 


Nicely mark- $15 


aon Orders Early 


J. A. LONERGAN 
Tully, - - N.Y. 











Holstein Heifer Calves 


Purebreds and Grades, $15.00 up 
HENRY K. JARVIS WEEDSPORT, N.Y 





l scene - : - 





SHEEP BREEDERS 





| HEART'S ‘DELIGHT FARM | 


| DORSETS and | 
—~ SOUTHDOWNS ss! 


A large number of our choice spring lambs 
| are being offered 


FOR EXHIBITION PURPOSES 


We are accepting orders for 


ENTIRE SHOW FLOCKS 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
New York | | 


| or SINGLE INDIVIDUALS | 
| | 





PINEHURST 
ey Po pa 


8 2d prizes MN. Y. state, 1917. 
e best;”” send for catalog. Book 





Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Ctr., N. Y¥. 


GEO. SPRAGUE, 





* KINDERHOOK nme 
REGISTERED DUROCS | 


March and April pigs—Blood of Golden Model, 
Defender, Pals King, Prince of Cols, Chief = 
Justice, and then some. Extra good, large-boned, = 
stretchy huskies—some compact, easy feeders. We = 
guarantee safe delivery and satisfaction, or 
money back. 

Kinderhook Duroc-Jersey Association 
Rey MoVaugh, Sec-Treas., Kinderhook, N. Y. 


Herre 


Hvenetesneennenany 











~ Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 


March and April Digs, fall gilts, tLe big growthy kind; 
not cheap stuff, but real money makers. Write your wants. 


D. H. Dreiesbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross Co., O. 


Big Type Poland China 


fall and spring pigs for sale at reasonable prices. 
Route 2, GRAFTON, OHIO 








Listen, Hear Ye! 


Buy big type Poland-Chinas. Seme good March bo wd 


pigs for sale. Buy one and improve your stock. Se 
pigs all sold. G. S. HALL, - FARMDALE, 0. 














4 Any age, free circular. 
Also Guernsey 
*| from Accredited Herd 


| Registered Gu 
LOCUST LAWN FARM 
Box A, Bird-in-Hand, Pa. 


rmseys. 








BLUE RIBBON HERD 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 


Spring pigs ont. 
WM. BAHE, ONONDAGA HILL, N.Y 
At all times, at all prices a: 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM. : - BALLY, 
AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat’! School of Auctioneering, N. 
Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Carey M. Jones. Prea. 


HORSE BREEDERS 
SHETLAND PONIES 


We sell on the Installment plan: 200 
head to select from. Herd established 
1891. Send 10c for contract and price 
list. Address Dept. D., 
The Shadyside Farms, North Benton, O. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 
Hampton's Black Leghorn Chicks 


By Parcel Post. 

2,500 for delivery weekly June 11, 18, 25. 

$i2 per 100; $6.50 per 50; $3.50 per 25. 
DO YOU KNOW “THAT” The Black A led the 
ten Ay represented at the Vineland Egg Laying 
Contest the past season with 48% egg yield. That 
they led for Jan., Feb., and March. That they are 
the best breed on earth. That the Famous Hampton 
Black Leghorn chick will please and satisfy you and 
grow into the best layer you ever had. That when you 
buy chicks of Hampton you get a square deal. Order 
your chicks now and get them when you want them. 
Safe delivery quanta’. My free circular tells all. 
Write for it. E—. Hampton, Box A, Pittstown, N. J. 








d of all ages. 


PA. 




















POULTRY BREEDERS 





% Day Old Chicks 


Barron, S. C. W. Leghorn, Rose 
and S. C. R. I. Reds, B. Rocks. 
> Strong, livable; from 
pure-bred, healthy, free 
range breeders.. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. 


WESLEY GRINNELL, 
SODUS, N. Y. 









April delivery. 


supply. My 
free with all $10 orders. 
EDGA 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 
: Exclusively Barron Strain 
with egg records up to 274 eggs in one year. 3000 
breeders on free farm range, inoculated and free from 
lice. Now booking orders for baby chicks, March and 
Capacity 10 to 12000 weekly. Lggs 
for hatching now ready in any quantity. Order well 
in advance this year, as demand will far exceed the 
book, Profits in Poultry Keeping Sulved, 
Circulars free. 
AR BRIGGS, Box 42, Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 








7 “HAMPSHIR ES” 





100,000 Chick 


DAY OLD CHICKS 


Heavy laying strain S. C. e Leghorns. Book- 
ing orders now at $15 per pw ER Safe delivery. 
Strong, vigorous chicks. 

RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, 
F. &. McAllister, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 














for June, July 
& ons delivery 


ur arcel post 
] -¥- th 


best Sarseceee. &e ar 
d 


charges ir P oO ,% 
order ba! 1% befor we ship, 
KEYSTONE HATCHERY, . 





a ‘free. 
RICHFIELD, PA. 








TURKE Y EGGS ey 
from large a M. Bronz Ret? Fi uk 
gS ragansett for $ 5 for $5: vas aan 

Orderg 


; prepa 
filled "promptly on. M. CALDWELL. Ja a, Ohle 








Silver, and 
= 


TIFFANY’S Whi 

SUPERIOR Penis Hooss tnd mee: et 
ALD PO 2Y FAR 

CHICKS R oo HAM OULTRY ve aan _ 








Range stock; our 11th season. The Dero 


either setting worth more than cost of ent 


CHIC W. F. TLLPOT. 


PSS = Baby ( Chix 







Strong, Healthy Chix 


ginning April ll. Hatch 





m = roughbre 


. fr ottes 
EGGS, % doties, 
30, $2. Light Brahn . 2 ee. 
Houdans, Silver Campines, 13. $1 Catalog 6th 
year. 19 varieties. S. K. MOHR, Coopersburg, Pa. 





EGGS Perfection Barred Rocks. 
mated to produce 

tion quality, $4 for 15 eggs, 3 
$2 for 15 eggs, $10 for 100. 





tine 2 
list on request. Dr. Hayman, Box 10, Doylestown, Pa 





REDS, ROCKS, 


Leghorns, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons Catalog 


Box 29, FRENCHTOWN, Ni. J. 





BABY CHICKS 2? fam a ter laying 
rieties the most 

profitable ones to buy. Barred Rocks, Red s, Leghom 

and Ancona. Special prices. Do it today. 

E. R. HUMMER & CO., Route ft, Frenchtown, N. J. 








Tom Barron S. C. W. Lege 


The World’s Champion pedigree layers. Baby chicks 


and eggs. 
DAVID M. HAMMOND, - CORTLAND, WN. Y. 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping ef 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 


our subscribers that the publishers of this paper canpot 
guarantee that eggs ship 


ped shall resch the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee th ‘patching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care io 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers \o use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that, 


Bowes 


—— 
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UPHEMIA Tisdale sat on the 
E back porch of the Burwick poor 


farm and gazed with unseeing 
eve out upon the _ hillside above, 
where on the gentle slope the farm 
garden was growing luxuriantly. She 


did not sce Foolish Pete, who worked 
much more faithfully than sill 
Stevens, although Pete was old and 
bent and crippled with rheumatism. 
Bill was not old, but he was stooped 
from sheer laziness and his muscles 
were flabby and weak from his fre- 
quent sprees—Loozy Bill he was often 
called, 
Euphemia 
been Pete's 
mother. She was 
old and had been “on the 
ten years. Widowed and childless 
She had lived alone in her tiny house, 
on her tiny pittance, until she became 
so feeble that ut thought unsafe 
for her to live alone, and so the town 


was old enough to have 
mother or Bill's grand- 
ninety-four years 
town” for 


was 


had taken over her property and sent 
her to the Farm 

Burwick was proud of its “Farm.” 
It was never culled ‘Poor House” or 
“Poor Farm, ind its inmates were 
never called paupers There were 
very few poor people in the town, and 
for ten yeurs there had not been over 
a hal dozen inmates ind many a 

nod = citizen had remarked that it 
would be cheaper for the town to 
“board out” its poor than to pay the 
expenses of the farm with its overseer 
and fuamils But this idea never 
found real favor, and the “Farm” still 


continued in its peaceful existence. It 
wa i big brown house, standing far 
back from the main road, a hill be- 
hind it ind a mall pond below— 
“convenient for the inmates to drown 
themselves in, tid Cyrus Townsend, 
the town cynic, because one of the in- 
mutes had done that very thing lifteen 
years before 

Mr Sherrod, the superintendent, and 
his wife, the matron, were the kind- 


est-heurted people in the world, and 


Lucy Meredith often said that she had 
never inall her life lived as happily as 
she did now she was a “town 
charge.” tut Luey’s husband had 
been a drunkard and a ne'er-do-well, 
so her life had been a sorry one 

It was of all this that Eupremia 
Tisdale was thinking as she sat on 
the porch looking at, but not seeing, 
loolish Pete and Boozy Bill She vas 


thinking how to all but her, this place 


was a home und a haven, but not to 
her, ah, no! She would rather have 
died alone and unattended in her lit- 
tle home, than to live, tenderly cared 
for in this place that was not her 
home At tirst she had not minded 
so much the sting of charity, for the 
sale of her house and land had 
brought a sum suflicient to have paid 
her board for a few years, and she 
had felt herself to be a boarder, not 
a pauper, but now that time had 
passea and she was “on charity.” 


liowever, Euphemia Tisdale was 
one of the sweetest and most cheerful 
bodies that ever blessed this earth, 
and if she grieved a little now and 
then, and if her eves sometimes gazed 
beyond the “Furm’ limits, and saw 
again her own old little home, why 
nobody at the “Farm” was ever the 
wiser Even now, as she heard the 


voice in the kitchen, 
shoulders a little 


matron’s cheery 
she gave her bent 
shrue, as if to shake off her heavy 
thoughts, and called = out briskly, 
“Ain't there an’ thin’ I could do for 
you, Mis’ Sherrod?" 

Mrs 
of peas 
want to 
ean finish 
Gwen, but she 
and you know she 
fot so crazy I took 
her.” 


came out with a 
“Well, if you 
she said, “you 
these. [ gave them to 
began to count them, 
can’t count, and T[ 
them away from 


Sherrod pan 
half shelled. 


Aunt Phemie,” 


Gwen and Aunt Phemie 

laughed her cheery, 
“She is the beatin’est 
critter, ain't she?" she said, quite as 
if no answer were needed. Her fin- 
gers moved slowly but surely among 
the pea pods, and her face wrinkled 
into pleasant smiles as Gwen came out 


Phemie 
cackly laugh. 


Aunt 


and sat down on the edge of the 
porch. Gwendolyn Kendricks was 
Foolish Pete's niece, the child of a 


yeunger brother and his incompetent, 
ailine wife Gwendolyn Imogen was 
the outcome of this marriage, half- 
witted, epileptic, an inmate of the 
“Farm” since her  early-orphaned 
childhood. Twenty-three years old, 
but with mind of a young child, 
Gwen's long lank figure drooped 
against the porch post. 

“What comes after 
asked Enphemia. 

“Land sakes, Gwen!" said Aunt 
Phemie. “Have you fed your toad this 
morning?” 

Gwen could not remember whether 
she had or not, so, much confused, 
she scuttled out to the garden to dig 


nineteen?” she 


worms. ©, unt Phemie, who knew that 
the poor toad had had two meals al- 
ready, and had found great difficulty 
in keeping down the last four-inch 
worm, felt almost as guilty as Gwen, 
but comforted herself by thinking, 
“P’raps she won't find the worm, and 


then again p’raps she can't find the 
toud, ef she does.” 
(;wen's toad spent most of his life 


in the front flower bed, and thanks to 


Gwen's care was aldermanic in body 
and lethargic in temperament. Bill 
had named him “Mr Taft,” in deri- 
sion, for Bill was a democrat, and 
therefore had no scruples against 
naming a toad after so august a per- 


sonage, but Gwen, who had no politi- 
cal ideas whatever, called him 
“Buster. 

Fadden Calls 

was no more to be 
disturbed that morning, for Gwen for- 
got the worm in chasing a butterfly, 
forgot the butterfly in running against 


Flowery 
But “Mr Taft’ 


the swing, and forgot everything else 
once she was seated in it, swinging 


and singing a sort of medley of al! the 


‘songs that she had ever heard. 
Aunt Phemie worked steadily on. 
Tab, the kitten, came out and laid 


down on the square of patch-work 


that made a bright spot on the porch 
floor, where it had slid from the rail 
Aunt Phemie'’s life work now was 
piecing quilts, She could sew beau- 
tifully and that too, without glasses, 
having her “second sight.”" Mrs Sher- 
rod could hardly find pieces enough 
to supply her. 

\unt Phemie talked to the kitten 
until ““Flowery’’ Fadden came up on 
the porch to bring her some flowers. 
In a larger town Asa Fadden would 
have been called a florist, in Burwick 
his nickname hinted at his occupa- 
tion. Aunt Phemie had known Asa 


fadden’s mother for years, and he 
never failed to leave some tlowers for 
her whenever he drove by This time 
it was a bunch of sweet peas 


“My! ain't they great!’ exclaimed 
Aunt Phemie, admiringly, raising her 
voice to a high staccato, for Asa was 
very deaf. He stayed quite a few mo- 
ments, talking. Phemie Tisdale was 
one of the few people whom he could 
easily hear. 

Her next visitors were Elinor Woods 
and Margie Thomas, two young girls 


from “the center,” who, after a brief 
chat, disappeared into the kitchen to 
consult Mrs Sherrod about something 


apparently, for they 
shut the door and later Aunt Phemie 
heard Margie, by the open window, 
say, “S-s-sh! she'll hear!” 

It must be admitted that Aunt 
Phemie was excited. Yes, even so 
slight an excuse as that serves for ex- 
citment when one is ninety-four and 


of importance, 


has been “on the town” ten years, 
But she was doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for nothing further was said to 


her, either then or for long days after- 
ward to indicate what the secret had 
been. Indeed, the dear old lady al- 
most forgot the circumstance in the 
excitement attending the approach of 


“Old Home Day.” 
Burwick had stanchly upheld the 
honor of “Old Home Week.” For 10 


consecutive years it had observed “Old 
Home -Sunday,” and one day in the 
following week. Aunt Phemie had 
never attended any of the services. At 


first she had felt that she could not 
meet herold friends and neighbors, she 
practically a pauper, they, hosts of a 
gay throng So she had declined to 


zo to the church, service, and then as, 


the years went on she was considered 
“too old” to enjoy it. 


All the rest went. What the circus 


was to Foolish Pete and Boozy Bill, 
“Old tlome Day” was to Lucy and 
Gwen. Lucy had to stay at home 
with Aunt Phemie in the morning. 
and Gwen in the afternoon, but they 
both went to the band concert in the 
evening, and Mr Sherrod stayed at 
home, asleep from the moment the 


chores were finished and Pete and Bill 
xone with the “women folks.” 

Aunt Phemie heard all about it, for 
with six pairs of eyes to see things for 
her and six minds of various caliber 
to absorb events, there was little or 
nothing that she did not know about 
“Old Home Day.” 

“T wish you could go,” Mrs Sherrod 
had said to her the year before, “but 
it would be too much for you, poor 
dear. We'll tell you all about it, any- 
way.” 

But hearing about a festivity is like 
reading a cook book, one cannot taste 
the pleasure any more than the 
recipes However, all of Euphemia 
Tisdale's life now came to her through 
others; there was not much to be lived 
first-hand, her days went on with the 
regularity of her patchwork squares, 


and the only excitement was a new 
pattern. 
Then one afternoon Mrs Sherrod 


came up to her room and sitting by 
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Aunt Phemie’s Homes 


A poor farm and an old home day furnish the background—By Nellie F. Brown 


her, said: “How would you like to go 


up to town ‘Old Home Day,’ Aunt 
Phemie, and stay all day?” 


Aunt Phemie was too astonished to 
reply, so Mrs Sherrod went on. ‘Mar- 
gie Thomas and Elinor Woods asked 
me if you couldn't. They want to 
come after you and take you up to 
Sarah Spencer's, she’s moved into the 
old Bennett house right next the 
church, and you can stay there in the 
house or on the piazza and see nearly 
everything, and your friends can come 
to see you.” 

Aunt Phemie’s face answered for 
her, but her tongue stammered over 
the words. 

“And they want you to bring your 
prettiest quilts to show, and the spin- 
ning wheel to show the young folks 
how to spin. My dear! my dear!"’ Mrs 


Sherrod broke off to say, for Aunt 
Phemie was crying. 

“Did you want to go so much as 
that? And IT never knew! Why didn't 


you tell me?” 

After that, Aunt Phemie lived in a 
fever of excitement, which she tried to 
hide with but indifferent success, She 
was so afraid Mrs Sherrod would de- 
cide it was too much for her. And there 
were her clothes to be fixed up, what 
Should she wear?—the eternal femi- 
nine question—and there was the 
spinning wheel to set in order, and 
wool to procure, and supposing it 
should rain! No young girl on the eve 


of her wedding scanned the. skies 
more anxiously than Aunt Phemie 
that night in early August. But the 


day dawned, fit even for a bride, and 
Margie and Elinor were down in good 
season. They were the visiting com- 
mittee of their Guild, and had found 
Aunt Phemie almost the only attrac- 
tion in ali their list of unfortunates 
and shut-ins, and now they enjoyed to 
the full her quivering delight and her 
quaint and humorous comments on 
the places and people they passed as 
they drove townward. 

“Why, you're better than history,” 
cried Margie. 

“I think history ’d be awfully inter- 
esting if Aunt Phemie could teach 
it,’ said Elinor, as Aunt Phemie dived 
into the remote past for the history of 
the Fletcher house. 

Aunt Phemie hardly recognized the 
village in its holiday dress, but they 
were earlier than the crowd, and got 

















A Bed of Japanese Iris 


nicely settled in Sarah Spencer's par- 
lor, with the quilts draped over chairs 
and sofa, and the spinning wheel near 
the window where Aunt Phemie could 
sit in an old-fashioned rocker and 
look out upon the church green. 

Soon the guests began to arrive. 
“Extra” trolley cars brought load 
after load, and the square filled with 
automobiles, carriages and _ people. 
Margie and Elinor wound in and out 
among the people, whispering a word 
or two here and there, and presently, 
one by one or in little groups, old 
friends began to “drop in” to see Aunt 
Phemie, to admire her quilts and 
watch her spin for a moment or two. 

Sarah Spencer was in her glory. 
She always kept open house on “Old 
Home Day,” but never before had she 
such an attraction to offer, not even 
when Barthomew Fish’'s grand-daugh- 
ter came home with triplets. Little 
Ralph Sears brought her a bag of pop- 
corn, and Margie brought her an ice 
cream, after dinner. which she had 
had with Sarah, while the crowd out- 
side regaled themselves with dough- 


nuts, crackers, cheese and _ coffee, 
served free. 
Such a good-natured crowd! Such 


a jolly, joyous set, wiping away tears 
to break into laughter, as old friends 
long separated, met once again. 

In the afternoon, there were 
speeches in the church, but many pre- 


, 


ferred to stay outside on the 


, - law 
while the baseball fans dep: a, 
the field to watch the national gas 


It was quite warm. Euphem, ~~ 
out on the piazza and listened Sat 
music as it floated out the church = 
dows, Usually she had a nap jn “~ 
afternoon, but she was not sleepy the 
day, nor would she lie down, “j te. 
lay down three hundred an’ sixty-foe 
times in the year, all I want to” the 
said briskly, “so I guess "twon’'t 4 e 
me none to skip one day.” - 

While the services were in p : 
she watched the shifting groupe 
fore her. There was a young man 
“a boy,” she called him, that looked 
much as Benjy Barrows had looked 
when he was a boy. Poor Benjy! 
“Gone to the dogs,” the tow ‘speople 
said, when he ran away. 

Suddenly a man turned and looked 
at her, as if his attention had bee, 
directed that way. He touched the 
“boy” on the arm and together they 
came toward her. . 

“Aunt Phemie 
tall, white-haired 
Aunt Phennie?”’ 

“Yes,”” said Aunt Phemie, “and yoy 
—you must have been Benjy Barrows, 


Tisdale,” 
man, 


cried the 
“It surely js 


if this is your boy, because this jg 
Benjy.” 
“Yes,” laughed the man, “this js 


Benjy, Junior. 
The black-eyed youth gripped her 
hand warmly. ‘‘Dad has told me about 
you,” he said. 
The Two Benjy's 

The two sat down, and Benjy, Jr, 
listened while the white-haired Benjy 
talked to his old neighbor. “I'm 
sixty years old,”’ he heard his father 
say, “and I haven't beer back sincel 
ran away forty-five years ago. A bad 
penny, Aunt Phemie.”’ 

“No you wa'n’t,” said the old lady, 
decidedly. “I allers stood up fer you, 
Benjy. Your uncle and aunt, they was 
to blame.” 

The talk ran on, reminiscent, most 
of it. Then, “Where are you living 
now, Aunt Phemie?” asked Mr Bar- 
rows,” “at the old place” 

Aunt Phemie’s old eyes filled with 
tears. “Oh, Benjy,” she quavered, 
“’m—lI'm living at the poor farm. 
I'm ‘on the town,’ Benjy.” 

Benjy Jr swallowed — suddenly. 
Beniv Sr blew his nose viciously. 
“There! there!” he said, patting her 
hand soothingly, “I'm sure the whole 
town owes you a living, Aunt Phemie, 
so you needn't worry.” But inwardly 
he was saying, “Shame! shame on us 
all!” 

Aunt Phemie soon brightened up 
again, and was her own cheerful self 


the rest of the afternoon. The 
precious moments flew, «and it was 
with a start that Aunt Phemie 


realized Mrs Sherrod was at the door 
to get her ready to go “home”’—the 
irony of the word! 

Very happy but very tired was Aunt 
Phemie that night, and sleep came 
late to her eyelids. It would have 
been still later had she heard the con- 
versation between Benjy Senior and 


Junior. * 
“It's a shame, dad,” said Junior, 
who had no mother or grandmother, 


and who had rather envied his school 
and college mates theirs—‘a dear old 
Can't we do some | 


“What, Benjy?” asked Senior. “Give 
her a home? But she wouldn't like 
the city.” 

“I wasn't thinking so much of 
that,” answered Junior, slowly, “but 
if she could go back to her old home, 
with someone to take care of her. 
For Reniy Jr had caught the wistful 
tone in the old voice when the old 
home was mentioned. 


Benyj Sr looked at his son narrowly. 
years,” he 


“She might live. several - 
said. “It might mean the new -— 
would have to wait, and you kno 


you thought this couldn't go another 
year.” 

“Hang the auto!” said 
“Let's do it, dad.” 

Benjy and his father were great 
chums. With both of them, to plat 
was to do. They stayed overnight, 
and during the band concert, Bend 
Sr “took soundings” as he expressed it 
The next day, they motored out to the 


“Tisdale place,” now the property of 
had a fine 


Reniy. Jt. 


an industrious Finn, who had a 
little truck farm there. Ilis. -" 
was very poor and his wife ¢ 


. net ut 
speak scarcely an intelligible ord, bi 


the two tow-headed children — 
preted when necessary, and it . 
became clear that the man did 0° 
wish to sell. Finding this plan it 
possible, and impressed by the nee 
ness and thrift all about them, 


Would they take 
giving uP one 
n use and her 


Barrows tried again. 

the old lady to board, 

room to her for her ow 

own furniture? t 

The man and his wife looked ® 
[To Page 558] 
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Home in Early June Time 


Recipes to utilize the healthful rhubarb and patterns for the home dressmaker 


Love’s Natal Day 
Cc. M. LINDSAY 


{ call to mind the time and day, 

A warm mid-afternoon in May, 
When apple trees were blooming; 
e swallows darted here and there, 

And through the blossom-scented air 
The vagrant bees were booming. 


We walked together, arm in arm, 
Wrapped in the springtide’s 
sharm, 
m..... orchard paths, bloom-drifted; 
And hearkened to the distant note 
Of a brown thrush, whose tiny throat 
Swelled with love’s chant, uplifted. 


magic 


The sunlight, sifting through the trees, 
Wove wondrous golden tapestries 

Upon the earth, fast greening; 
and flower and tree seemed 


And leaf 
stirred on: 
By sor revivifying word, | 
‘Potent with mystic meaning. 
she spoke not, nor did I, and yet 
Our souls, ere that our lips had met, 
The promise gave, eternal! i 
And looking back through mists of 
tears 
Across the vista of the years, 
I fee! its spell supernal! 
Aye. though the storms of life may 
And « | and cheerless be love’s bower, 
Whe nee were blossoms lying; 
Nor ti: nor grief can take away 
The memory of that spring day, 
Which still shall bloom undying! 


The Wholesome Rhubarb 
VIRGINIA CARTER LEE 

With the coming of the first spring 
fruit, namely, the inexpensive and 
healthful rhubarb, the housewife 
should make use of it on every pos- 
sible occasion, as well as acquainting 
herself with the best methods for 
preserving it for future use when its 
present season is past. Many house- 
wives object to using rhubarb, owing 
to the great quantity of sugar it re- 
quires in cooking; but if the fruit is 
fully ripened and the stalks fresh 
and unwilted, this difficulty may be 
largely overcome by adding to the 
fruit, after it is boiling hard, a good 
pinch of baking soda. Do not add the 
sugar or other sweetening matter 
until it is nearly cooked, and be sure 
to add very little water, as the rhu- 
barb is so juicy in itself that it will 
furnish nearly moisture enough to 
cook it. 

Almost every housekeeper is famil- 
iar with stewed rhubarb, but even this 
homely dish may be transformed if a 
few raisins or shredded dates, a little 
grated lemon. peel, or bits of sliced 
orange are added when it is put down 
to cook. Authorities differ about skin- 
ning the rhubarb, many contending if 
the stalks are young and delicately 
tinged with pink this is not necessary: 
but in any event, cut it in small pieces 
before cooking. 

Rhubarb Custard Pie 

Slice and stew 10 stalks of fresh 

rhubarb that has been cut into small 


pieces. Drain, mash fine and press 
through «a colander. For each pie, 
use the yolks of 2 eggs, 1 cup of 





























No 8824—With Novel Belt 




















No 8815—For the Miss 
shaved maple sugar or brown sugur, 
2-3 cup of rich milk, a little grated 
nutmeg, and 1 teaspoon of melted nut 


butter or oleo. Mix the ingredients 
well and bake with an under crust, 
like custard pie, in a moderate oven. 


Rhubarb Bread and Butter Pudding 


Use either graham or whole wheat 
bread. Prepare the rhubarb as for 
pie, sweeten to taste with strained 
honey or a little corn syrup, and drain 
again, Cover the bottom of a pud- 
ding mold with thin strips of but- 
tered bread; over this place a layer 
ot the prepared, cooked rhubarb, and 
sprinkle with seeded raisins and 
minced candied orange peel. Con- 
tinue with alternate layers of the 
bread and fruits until the mold is 
filled and have the bread on top, with 
the buttered side up. Cover closely 
and steam for one hour. Serve hot 
with thin cream, sweetened with 
maple sugar. 

Rhubarb Fool 

Cut up a bundle of pink-skinned 
rhubarb into small pieces and stew it 
gently with water to barely cover and 
1% cup of corn syrup. When the fruit 
is very tender, strain, and if not 
sweet enough add a little additional 
crushed brown sugar. Chill on the 
ice, and just previous to serving fold 
in the stifly whipped whites of 2 eggs 
and 1 cup of double cream, beaten 
solid. Whip the whole with an egg 
beater and turn into a glass dish. 
The dish ‘may be lined with halved 
lady fingers. Serve immediately. 

Rhubarb may also be advantage- 
ously used in dumplings, short cakes 
and suet puddings, in exactly the 
same manner as apples. If the rhu- 
barb is not very tender, it is best to 
parboil it. 


Rhubarb Canned in Cold Water 


Select choice stalks of rhubarb that 
has been quickly grown. A barrel 
from which the heads have been 
taken, set over a bunch of well-en- 
riched rhubarb, will give very tender 
stalks. Wash and wipe the stalks, 
but do not remove the skin. Cut the 
stalks to the hight of the jar below 
the neck, fit in as many as the ster- 
ilized jar will conveniently hold, then 
fill the jar to overflowing with cold 
water. Adjust a new rubber and the 
air-tight cover, and store in a cool 
place. Rhubarb canned in this way 
cannot be told from the fresh article, 
and it can be used later, when per- 
haps sugar wiil be more plentiful. 


Scottish Rhubarb Jam 


This is an old recipe from Dundee. 
Select red stalks of rhubarb, as it 
makes a richer preserve. Wash and 
cut the stalks into half-inch slices. 
Cover with an equal weight of sugar 
and let stand over night. For each 3 
or 4 pounds of fruit, add the grated 
juice and rind of 1 lemon and a % 
pound of seeded raisins. Let all boil 
for half an hour after it comes to the 
boiling point, then Jet simmer gently 











No 8841—With the New Fuilles 
for another half hour. One ounce of 
blanched sweet almonds, sliced thin, 
may be added if desired. 

Rhubarb and Fig Marmalade 

The necessary ingredients are 6 
pounds of rhubarb cut in cubes, not 
peeled, 5 pounds of brown or maple 
sugar, 1 pound of figs cut fine, and 1 
pound of minced candied orange peel. 
Put in layers in a granite saucepan, 
let stand over night, and cook slowly 
until thick. Cover with paraffin when 
cold, 

New England Rhubarb Pie 

Beat 1 egg lightly and add 1 cup of 
sugar, 1 cup of finely sliced rhubarb, 
~ common crackers, rolled fine, and 
% teaspoon of salt. Turn into a pie 
plate lined with crust, and dot over 
with two heaping teaspoons of butter, 
cut in bits. Dust over with grated 
nutmeg and lay strips of crust, lat- 
tice-fashion, across the top. Bake 
about SU minutes in a rather hot 
oven. Serve with sweetened whipped 
cream. This pie is justly famous. 


Two Skirts and Two Dresses 

Exceptionally neat and good look- 
ing are the dresses and skirts which 
are illustrated on this page. 

No 8815—Of Thin Material 

Pale pink batiste with white organ- 
die collar and cuffs makes one attrac- 
tive combination, or embroidery 
flouncing with plain white material 
and lace edging is another way of 
working out this girlish frock, No 8815, 
The waist is especially good looking, 
for it is both gathered and tucked at 
front and back. There are narrow 
straps on the shoulders and the lower 
sections of the waist at frout and back 
have a deep tuck at each side, giving 
a square effect which is very becom- 
ing to slender figures, The gathers 
give a desirable softness. The wide 
shawl collar follows the line of the 
surplice closing. The sleeves may be 
either long or short. The two-piece 
skirt is gathered to the slightly raised 
waistline. The misses’ and small wom- 
en’s dress pattern, No 8815, is cut in 3 
sizes, 16, 18 and 20 years. Width at 
lower edge of skirt is 2 yards. As on 
the figure, the l6-year size requires 
4% yards 36-inch, 4% yards 44-inch, 
or 3% yards 54-inch material. 


No 8841—For Summer 


For the momentous occasion of the 
young girl’s graduation from high 
school or college she will find No SS41 
a thoroughly satisfactory answer to 
her problem of a suitable dress. It 
may be made up very daintily by us- 
ing sheer batiste or organdie, with 
deep embroidery flouncing to match. 
The waist is cut so that it fits the fig- 
ure the least bit, for there are no 
gathers at all. The round collar is a 
very attractive shape, outlining the 
vest almost to the waistline. The inset 
vest is sure to be becoming to the girl- 
ish figure, for itis softly gathered. The 


two-piece skirt of flouncing is gathered 
and two short peplums of the em- 
broidery are gathered full on the skirt. 
The misses’ and small women’s dress 
pattern, No 8841, is cut in 3 sizes, 1&4 
18 and 20 years. Width at lower edge 
of skirt is 1% yards. If made up in 
plain material, the 16-year size re- 
quires 4% yards 3t-inch, 3% yards 
44-inch, or 3% yards, 44-inch material. 


No 8824—Ladics’ Two-Gored Skirt 


This very simple two-gored skirt 
adopts the new narrow lines, for it 
measures only 14% yards at the lower 
edge. The front gore fits smoothly, 
but the back gore is gathered at the 
slightly raised waistline. The closing 
is over the left hip. The interesting 
feature of the skirt is the separate 
belt, which is shaped so that it has 
the effect of a yoke. The sides are 
extended down over the hips inte 
square pockets. The ladies’ two-gored 
skirt pattern, No 8824, is cut in 5 sizes, 


24, 26, 28, 30 and 382 inches waist 
The 26-inch size requires 


measure. r 
2% yards of 32-inch, 36-inch, or 54< 
inch material without up and down. 


No 88114—Stout Ladics’ Skirt 


This skirt is very new and up to 
date in cut, for slenderness is the 
password to fashion this season, and 
this design is sure to look well on a 
stout figure, as all of its lines tend to 
give length and diminish the apparent 
width. No S844 has five gores, the 
front one being shaped at the hip-line 
in two tab-like extensions*which are 
held in place by fancy buttons. There 
is a wide tuck at center back, and the 
narrow side-front gores as well as the 
two back gores are gathered to the 
slightly raised waistline. A narrow belt 
of self-material is worn with this skirt 
Tiny checks, narrow stripes or plain 
materials are suitable for this skirt 
The stout ladies’ five-piece skirt is cut 
in 6 sizes, 23, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches waist measure. Width at lower 
edge is 2% yards. The 36-inch size 
requires 3 yards 36-inch, 2% yards 
44-inch, or 2% yards 54-inch material 

Price of Any Pattern 10 Cents 

Order by number from our Patterm 
Department, care of this paper, Be 
sure to state size, 





Flavorings for Soups 
MRS J. W, MEEK 


I live in a small town where celery 
cau be bought only at certain seasons. 
Nevertheless, I am never without it for 
use in soups, because J save the green 
leaves, spread them on papers to dry 
and find them perfect for flavoring. 

Parsley is also dried in the same 
manner. Okra cut in smal! slices when 
green and dried for out-of-season use 
is always on my pantry shelves. Car- 
rots keep well in the cellar and onion 
shalotts are green all the winter 
These supply tender tips for flavoring. 
Red peppers dried and strung on 
threads add pungency to various 
stews, soups, etc. 
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A Pumping Station 


DR ELEANOR MELLEN 


[T HAS always seemed me that 

I if | were suddenly asked to de- 
scribe the heart and its functions 

in a few words, those three would 
spring to my assistance, and if the 
inquiry went on to include the circu- 
lation of the blood, I do not know any 
better way to express it in simple lan- 
gZuage than to carry on the same idea, 
It might well all be thought of as a 
pumping system, complete in itself, 
with two sets of tubes, carrying the 
Huid in a continuaus and never-ceas- 
ing round. One set of these tubes, the 
arteries, carries the blood from the 
heart to all parts of the body, and the 
other set, known as veins, collects the 
blood thus widely distributed, and re- 
turns it to the heart. This is the large 
system, but there is a smaller, or 


rather, a shorter system, entirely sep- 

arate from the other, but made up on 

the sarme plan of arteries and veins 
When the blood leaves the heart in 


the large system, it is pure; it goes 
out through the arteries which are 
constantly dividing into smatier arte- 
ries, and finally into tiny branches, 
called arterioles, which convey their 
contents to every finest group of cells 
in the whole body If blood is cut off 


from a part for any length of time, 
that part dies, and the dead tissue 
extends just as far as the hindrance 
to the blood supply. After the blood 
has been distributed in this way, it 
begins to be collected again in the 
same manner, but passing through the 
veins instead of the arteries. First it 
enters the very small blood vessels, 
then the larger ones, and so on, until 
it all pours back into the heart again. 

This blood is very different from 
different from that which started out 


through the arteries. Every school 
boy or girl knows that it is different 
in color, that arterial blood is bright 
Tred and that the blood from a cut 


perhaps not every- 
this is so. 

back is dirty, 
impurities and 


vein is darker, but 
one realizes just why 

The blood coming 
Jadened with all the 
refuse of the bodily activities, and 
whereas the outgoing blood carries 
life to every pturt, if this blood were 
sent back into the body again just as 
it is, the person concerned would very 
soon die, literally poisoned by home 
products. This dirty blood needs to 
be sent to a laundry to be very thor- 
oughly cleansed before being used 
again Here is where the shorter sys- 
tem begins its work. All this soiled 
and work-weary blood is taken just as 
fast as the veins empty it into the 
heart and sent to the lungs, which act 


exactly like a laundry, only instead of 
washing the b'ood in water, they wash 
it in air After it has been washed 


clean of its impurities, it is returned 
to the heart, and is then ready to start 
the round over again, 


These hearts of ours are most won- 
derful and tireless creations When 
we consider that they begin beating 
jong before, we are born, and pump 
away, never missing a stroke, all the 
years of our lives, they really compel 
in immense respect and the realiza- 


more considera- 
render. Of 
through 


tion that they merit 
tion than some of us 
course, no one ought to go 


life codling and petting any particular 
organ. Some people do that very 
thing, which is silly beyond words. 
But we might remember this hard- 


working member, once in a while, and 


lend a helping hand, so to speak, Just 
two very elementary ways occur to me 
at this moment. 

The heart lies just above the dia- 
phragm, the stomach just below The 


is room to work com- 
blood is 


heurt always net 
fortaubly, to expand when the 
poured into it, to contract when it 
forees it out, in other words, room to 
beaut. The stomach needs an especially 
large amount of blood immediately 
after a meal because digestion is then 
beginning. Also the stomach is then 


taking up extra room because it is so 
full of good food. You see what hap- 
pens: the stomach steals a little of the 


heart could use to ad- 
vantage, pushing up against it, be- 
cause it is larger by reason of the food 
received and also slightly engorged by 
the greater amount of blood it re- 
quires. This very call for more blood 
puts extra work on the heart at the 
sume time that it has not quite so 
much room in which to work, anyway. 
Realize this situation and lend a help- 
ing hand by slacking up on the other 
2ectivities of the body until the stom- 
ach has gotten its own work under 
way a bit and eased off on the heart. 
You have always heard that heavy ex- 
ercise just after a hearty meal was not 
a good plan This is the reason. 

The other way to help, and to help 
prodigiously, is to keep up the supply 
of cleansing material in the laundry; 
that is, fresh air in the lungs. You 
farmers think that because you live 
in the country, nobody need talk to 
you about fresh air, because you live 


room that the 


in it. Granted: you do. But please 
do not be angry with me if I tell you 
that you do not breathe it. Not if you 


can help it, that is. Honest now, how 
many of you slept last night with 
every window in the room wide 
open How long since every win- 
dow in the parlor and the din- 
ing room and the sitting room has 
been open all day? In fact, are not 
one or two stuck so that they will not 
go up? As for churches and ledge 


the less said 


halls and school-rooms, 
the better; but the more done 
in the window-opening line, the 


brighter sermons, livelier meetings and 
more clever school-children. Hardly 
anybody can be very interesting or in- 
terested when they are being slowly 
poisoned by their own blood, poorly 
washed because the lungs could not 
geet enough fresh air to make a clean 
job of it. 





Rose Center and Scarf 
[Nos 855 and 856.] 
This is a very handsome and easily 
finished design for centerpiece and 
searf, and comes stamped on a beau- 





No 855—White Centerpiece 


tiful quality of imported meadow- 
bleached art linene, a fabric which 
experts pronounce the most perfect 


for Irish linen, and which 
and wear to the complete 
most critical. 


substitute 
will launder 
satisfaction of the 

The great scarcity of embroidery 
linens has resulted in this splendid 
fabric which we know will please you. 
This design requires no solid em- 
broidery, except the turned-over edges 
of the rose petals, the balance of the 
roses are in outline stitch. The stems 
and leaves are to be done in outline 
with a heavier thread. The effect is 
beautiful. The dots may be done 
either in solid or eyelet embroidery, 
and the edge of the centerpiece but- 
tonholed in the usual manner. We 
can supply this design in the follow- 


ing sizes with embroidery thread to 
finish the work: 18-inch center, 35c, 
°2_inch center ec, 36-inch center 
$1.10, 18 x 45-inch scarf SOc, 18 x 54- 
inch searf 9c. A pincushion cover 
may also be had for 4% x 12 size 


cushion for 55ce, No 857. 
Order by number from our Fancy- 
work Department, care of this paper. 


Aunt Phemie’s Home 


[From Page 556] 
euch other and jabbered frantically. 
Finally the man turned toward Mr 


tank so,” he said. “Ven 
many, but now all 
avay but yoost 


Barrows, “Ay 
ve coom, ve haf 
gone—marrit, moved 


two,” and he nodded toward the boy 
and girl. “Ve talk it ofer,” he said, 
“und you coom back, ve let you 
know.” 

So that was how it came to pass 
that Amelia Hollis invited Aunt 
Phemie up to spend a day with her in 
the early fall. As soon as she was 
out of the house, Mrs Sherrod, who, 


as she expressed it, “wanted to laugh 
ind cry at the same time,” disman- 
tled Aunt Phemie’s room and went 
with the furniture and Mr Sherrod, 
later, on the big wagon up to Aunt 
Phemie’s old home, where the south 
room, newly papered with an old- 
fashioned design, awaited them. 

Mrs Sherrod was a born manager. 


Like magic the room took on the as- 
pect of occupancy. Betti brought in 
a great tiger cat and put it in the 
chintz-cushioned rocker. Onni picked 
a pitcherful of golden-rod and fall as- 
ters for the window . sill. Aunt 
Phemie'’s knitting lay on her little 
stand, her cloth slippers by her foot- 
stool. The last little knick-knack was 
set upon the mantel, just as the whirr 
of an automobile was heard. 

Aunt Phemie had been mildly in- 
terested in the motor car whirling up 
Amelia Hollis’s drive that afternoon, 
but she did not recognize the two 
Benjy’s until Benjy Sr, stepped into 
the room, saying, “We heard you were 
here, Aunt Phemie, so we came to 
call, and when you're ready, we'll take 
you home.” 

Aunt Phemie beamed on them both, 
but truth to tell, felt far more at ease 
with Benjy Jr than with his father, 
for Junior was to her the boy—the 
charming “rapscallion” — she had 
known so long ago. 

She really dreaded having them go 





in an 


or 


a ride 
won't you? 


to the “Farm’’—still, 
auto— “You'll go slow, 
she pleaded. 

“Tl be 
Benjy Jr. 

So Senior got in beside her, and 
Junior swung the car north instead of 
south. 

“Let’s go ‘round by the old place,” 
Aunt Phemie,”’ said Benjy Sr. 


very careful,” promised 


“Oh, no, Benjy, please, I couldn't 
bear it,” begged Aunt Phemie. Then 
Benjy told her, very gently, while 


Junior strained his ears to hear, and 
speeded up the car to bring the climax 
quickly. 

Mrs Sherrod was at the door to re- 
ceive her, and trembling with excite- 
ment, Aunt Phemie was led into the 
“best room,” where her own old- 
fashioned furniture gleamed in the 
sunlight and seemed to say, ‘“Wel- 
come home.” 

sek eke 

Amelia Hollis and Miss Sophia 
Dunsmore went up to call on Mrs 
Euphemia Tisdale one afternoon in 
October. 

As they went home, they discussed 
their hostess, as women will. “Ain't 
it wonderful,” said Sophia Dunsmore, 
“how contented she seems. Just as 
if it was her own! 

“That's like Mis’ Tisdale,”’ said Mrs 
Hollis. “Don’t you know she said she 
played it was her own, an’ that them 
Finns was just runnin’ the farm for 
her? An’ they're real good to her, 
too, an’ she potters abouit, just as she 
likes.” 

“Well,” said Sophia, who was a lit- 
tle inclined to see the dark side of life, 
“T don’t see why it’s any different, 
really—she’s living on charity now, 
but she don’t seem to mind it a mite.” 

“Mercy sakes, Sophia Dunsmore,” 
said Mrs Hollis, “Ain’t you learned 
yet that acceptin’ a gift from a friend 
is a great sight diff’runt from livin’ 
on the town?” 





Nearly all people read, hear and see 
enough to make them wise—if they 
only could remember and properly 
use it. 
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(Twill Cloth) 


Uncle Sam’s Boys and Girls both 
wear garments of 


IRONCLAD KHAKI 


the patriotic economy cloth. It’s 
fast color—can’t fade and wears 
like leather. 

Be sure the Ironclad “army” la- 
bel is sewed in every khaki work 
shirt, pants and overalls you buy. 


Garments on sale by dealers — everywhere “ 


Write for free samples of Ironclad Khaki 
Cloth and Miss Ironclad Khaki Cloth to 


FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING CO, 


Mansfacturers of Cloth Only 
123 Market Place 3 


Baltimore, Md, 

















The Cause is 
— and 
Itching; 


Why Lose : 
Your Ha ed 


All droggists ; Soap 25, Ointment 25 £50, Taleam 3. 
le each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. P, Beston.” 











PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 


A toilet preparation of merit, 


LoL to eradicate dandruff, 



































in use. 


Made in I, 2, 3, 4 burner 


or without cabinet top. 








Give and Gain 


If you use a New Perfection Oil Cook 
Stove you can give coal to the nation 
—and gain gas stove comfort. 


But you need the New Perfection, for 
its long blue chimney insures clean, 
intense, instantaneous heat (free from 
soot and odor) for every cooking 
need. The New Perfection makes 
housework light, and fuel bills, too. 
No dirt, soot or ashes. 3,000,000 now 






ey your dealer about 
the New Perfection Ker- 
osene Water Heater and 
New Perfection Ovens. 


Use So-CO-ny Ker- 


osene. Economical, on 


sale everywhere. 


sizes, with 
























AQUI AUENNA 


For 


Looking 
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producing all colors faithfully? 
For Zine Etchings, one or more colors? 


logues and book covers, advertisements, 
fashions, machinery. 





STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
Principal Offices 

New York Albany 

Buffalo Boston 
UVUMUMIMINII.MVN LHL LULA LtLELU UHURU —_ 
For Half Tones deeply etched, bright and 2 
re You (2 

For Three-Color Half Tone Process, t¢- 


Designs and Illustrations for cata- 





OwrE*Embedy Quality, Service, Price Wrstimates 


: 
PHELPS PHOTO-ENGRAVING PLANT (Phelps Pub. Co.) : 
Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 
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COMPLAINT 


FL 


Railroad Pays $130 


Please accept. my hearty thanks for 
obtaining $130 due me from Lehigh Val- 





i for goods smashed to pieces 
satisfaction until T put this 
© ee in your hands.—[E. R. 

Client tried for months to get some 
attention from the railroad. He states 
it promised to send a claim agent to 
jook over the broken goods, but no 
such visitor appeared. When we took 
up the case the railroad claimed its 
traveling agent had addressed several 
Jetters to our subscriber and received 
no reply. Finally in September client 
wrote us that claim agent had 
straightened everything out and check 
was to come to him from Philadel- 
phia. Time went on and no check ap- 
peared. We kept on working and the 
railroad kept on reporting that it was 
still investigating. Finally check for 
g130 arrived and although it was much 
less than the total amount of the orig- 
inal claim filed by client we were all 
glad to accept it and call the matter 
closed. Whether the railroad believed 
it could ‘tire us out by the delay and 
cause us to cease work for our client 
we do not know but to our mind a 
just claim should not meet with the 
delay that this one did. 


Big Account Settled 


A few days ago I received a draft 
for $434.62 from the people to whom I 
sold my hogs. Neither I nor my bank 
officials could get satisfaction from 
my debtors until you entered the case. 
I surely do thank Orange Judd Service 
Bureau for the service you have ren- 
dered me.—[L. A, G. 

According to statement of client he 
shipped hogs June 16, 1917, and later 
received check. He tried to mail 
check to his bank, but it was never 
received, being probably lost in the 
mails. Ever since that time he and 
his bankers have been trying to have 
a duplicate check issued so that our 
subscriber could get some money value 
for the stock the debtors had in their 
possession. They. finally offered a 
check, but wanted the bank of our 
client to sign forms which would leave 
an open obligation against the bank. 
Finally client appealed to Orange Judd 
Service Bureau, and now the check in 
full payment is in his possession. 


ley railroac 
in mov ing 


L. Block and Son, 117 South St 
Clair St, Dayton, O, promised on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1918, to mail check in full 


payment of a bill amounting to $130.84, 


which a subseriber states that they 
owed to him. We heard from sub- 
scriber under date of April 6, and he 
has not yet received his check. What 
has been the experience of any other 
subscribers who have shipped to these 
commission merchants? 

Just received check for $21.40 from 


Richard Hillier, 100 William St, New 
York city, in payment for witch-hazel 
leaves sent him almost six months ago. 
I want to thank you very much for 
obtaining this money. I shall always 
have a good word for the old reliable 
Orange Judd Service Bureau.—[a. W. 
Hodgson, Meat Camp, N C. 


Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
Ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
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Orange Judd Service Bureau « 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return; (2) also inclose 
your address label from American 
Agriculturist showing that you are a 
paid-up subscriber; or, if not such, you 
will be entitled to this free service by 
becoming a subscriber. 


i 





4 
SATISFACTION 


your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.”. We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 





Farm Loan Bonds Selling 


The latest development is the sale 
of farm loan bonds, now taking on 
large proportions through a syndicate 
of bankers. The new offerings of 
these farm loan bonds consist of 5% 
securities, the rate having been raised 
to that point from 414% formerly, in 
order to meet present securities mar- 
ket conditions. The 5% bonds are to 
be sold to the public at 101 and .nter- 
est, at which price they will net 4%% 
for the first five years, and after that 
¥%. They are exempt from federal, 
state, municipal and local taxation. It 
is understood that something like 3#O 
million dollars of these bonds will be 
ready for delivery by the middle of 
July. They are being put out in de- 
nominations of $25, $50, $100, $500 
and $1000. One wealthy man at open- 
ing of the sale bought $1,000,000 of 
bonds. 

Turning to the business of the 
banks in loaning money to farmers, 
latest official reports show how wide- 
spread is the appreciation of this new 
and approved method of financing the 
farm. Since the federal land banks 
were established, and up to May 1 of 
this year, 92 million dollars have been 
paid out to farmers covering 40,450 
loans negotiated. In addition to this, 
a very large amount in the way of 
loans has been applied for, and is now 
under consideration at the various 
federal land banks. The grand total 
of loans made to farmers in the vast 
sum just named, is divided among the 
12 federal land bank districts, in 
round millions of dollars, as follows: 
Springfield 2%, Baltimore 3%, Colum- 
bia 3, Louisville 544, New Orleans 6, 
St Louis 5, St Paul 15144, Omaha 11%, 
Wichita 11, Houston 7%, Berkley 5%, 
Spokane 14% millions. 





Latest Ideas in Handling Berries 
[From Front Cover.] 


heave and cause winterkilling of 
plants, it will pay you to experiment 
with mulching. Try mulching part of 
your bed and leave the rest unmulched 
and notice how clean your mulched 
portion will be compared to the un- 
mulched, even if the straw has been 


‘removed from the field. 


Mulching with straw to overcome 
effects of drouth does much, but culti- 
vation does more. The wide matted 
row produces one or two good pick- 
ings in a very dry season and then 
fizzles out. Suppose you dig up all 
plants but the narrow row of parent 
plants; or better still, don’t allow the 
runners to form a wide matted row. 
Cut them off, then cultivate this row 
close up to the plants, but shallow, 
from the time berries set until pick- 
ing is over, and you will be surprised 
at the quantity and quality of fruit 
produced. 

Good Baskets Are Cheapest 

Use good baskets and substantial 
crates. The tendency is to use slimpsy 
crates and baskets. It dogs not pay to 
save 14 cent a quart on a package and 
lose 5 cents per quart on fruit. The 
20-quart bushel crate is the best ever. 
We ulso make up small crates holding 
eight, 12 and 16 quarts for local par- 
cel post trade. We put cotton wad- 
ding over the tops of the baskets to 
keep berries from smashing. 

Berry picking semes to develop the 
worst traits of a person’s character. A 
man who will successfully handle an 
indiscriminate bunch of berry pickers 
without losing his temper deserves a 
place at the right hand. One of the 
worst things to contend with is to get 
some pickers to fill the baskets so 
they will hold out when placed in the 
crates. The pickers are continually 
conveying the impression that they 
think they are giving you extra meas- 
ure. How would it do to weigh a full 
crate of berries and find out about 
what an average quart of strawberries 
should weigh? Then weigh the pick- 
ing stands or handies and have them 

















all of uniform weight. When the 
picker brings in a handy, place it on 
scales, deduct the weight of handy 
and give the picker credit for net 
weght of berries and baskets, paying 
by weight instead of by measure. Sup- 
pose an average four quarts of berries 
weighed five pounds, if the picker 
brought in six pounds, it would make 
no difference to him, because the total 
number of pounds for the day would 


be added up and divided by five to 
show the number of full handies 
picked. As different varieties vary 


somewhat in weight, it would be nec- 


559 


essary to arrive at some average 
for all. 

We numbered each berry picker 
last season; we put their name and 
number down on a sheet of paper each 
day and gave them each small slips of 
paper with their number on the slips. 
When a picker brought or sent in his 
four-quart handy of berries, he placed 
a number on it. In this way we were 
able to tell who picked that handy of 
berries. As a result, the standard of 
picking was raised. We found no 
leaves or rubbish put in just to fill up: 
there were less green or rotten berries 
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no labor. 











It Is Easy To Clean 
Milk Cans 


and milk bottles with 20 Mule Team Borax 
because the Borax quickly cuts off the fatty 
substance that sticks. Cleanses them hygienic- 
ally, too, because Borax is mildly antiseptic. 





MULE TEAM BORAX 


should also be used freely about the barn or stable. It pre- 
vents the hatching of flies and other 
insects and kills all odors. Keeps pails, 
troughs, mangers and stalls in a sani- 
tary condition at little cost and with 








At All Dealers 


Send for ‘* Magic Crystal’’ Booklet. It describes 
100 household uses for 20 Mule Team Borax. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
New York 


hicago 




















No More Singing Spindles | 


Mica Axle Grease ends squeaking, 
friction-bound axles and hot-boxes. 
Makes it easier for the horse and 


less expensive forthe owner. The 
finely ground mica fills spindle 
crevices and makes a perfect bear- 
ing surface. 


MICA 
AXLE GREASE 
Eureka Harness Ol} prevents cracking and 
breaking, makes leather soft and pliable. 
STANDARD OIL GO. of NEW YORK 

Principal Offices 
New York Baffalo Albany Boston 











FREI 
new 1918 “RANGER” bicycle. 
J Write at once for our big ca 
log and epecial offers. Take your 
g) choice from 44 styles, colors and sizes 


EF TRIAL 


line. 


\° without getting our latest pr 
sitions and Factory- 


ee mon 
for bicycles ‘and supplies. Get 
4 our! terma on a in- 


iberal see 
alee 


ve 








Don’t thro 


they're worth mone mn) 











2 
libe ral grading. Over 20 years in buei- eis 
ness is your assurance of asquare deal 
every time. We buy any quantity. 

Freight paid on all shipments to 
Werthan ind out what real satisfac- ° 
tion is. Write quick, stating what you 
have. Address 





WERT 
55 Dock St. St. Louis, Mo. 











Highest prices 





for your old 


today for new _. 
advanced pricés 
We pay the freight 
Iroqueis Bag Co., 397 Howard St., Buffalo, N.Y. 







in colors explains 
Free Catalo how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
) Wagons, also eteel or wood wheels to fit 
any running ‘ 
gear. Send for 
it today. ~ 
Electric Whee! Co. 
2 Elm St.,Quiney, {11 








CASH for OLD FALSE TEETH 





Don’t matter if broken. I pay $2.00 to $15.00 per set, 
alzo cash for old gold, silver, platinum, dental gold 
and old gold jewelry. Will send cash by return mail 
and will bold goods 10 days for sender’s approval of 
my price. Mail to L. Mazer, 2007 8. Sth St., Phila., Pa, 








Greenhouses einen” 
By W.J. Wright 


An up-to-date treatise on the construction and 
equipment of greenhouses. Containing chapters 
on General Considerations; Structural Material; 
Glazing and Painting; Beds, Benches and Walks: 
Hot Water Installation; Boilers, Fuels and 
Flues; Concrete and Construction; Seshbed Con- 
struction; Greenhouse Architecture; Framework, 
Methods of Erce F m and Ventilating 
Machinery; Greenhouse Heating; I 









Pa Steam Installa- 
tion; Water Supply and Irrigation; Plans and 
Estimates. JLllustrated, 5%: x 8 inches. 286 pages. 
Cloth. Net $1.60. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 315 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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which you might want to house in I would expect that yoy use , 
your barn without knowing the num- 2x10’s for girders and 2x 105 rns if 


- e 
ber which you expect to take care of. joists. I am assuming that you j ~ ! 
If you use concrete for the walls, to use plank frame type of aan | 
they should be 12 inches thick and tion. Struc. } 





'F -M-White ct) the only reinforcement necessary will 
- % ni be around the doors and windows. Locating Tele h 

Se aren , one Troub| 

~ 2 —— ° This reinforcement usually consists of , : g P uble 

Tas epartment : What is > an % 

| oe L£ditor f D P %-inch bars placed about 2 inches sepair m: a y+... 
\ £4 will gladly answer any inquiries in this from the window opening and extend- through the receiver, but no a hear 
\ + Se 





Diidinivene fF 





Suit cgines, ail form machinery, "fare, 2G entirely around it. At the corners fa" nae,Meg Lave. taken 
. . . . anot e \} e 
+ a buildings and plans, drainage, roads diagonal bars about a foot in length and then could talk to anyb T phone 





| ; a 8 : ody. 
veh, » and bridges. Inclose stamp and address are laid in the concrete. There is no 7 , 7-—~{R 
F /° label from American Agriculturist if a particular difference whether you The fact that you have taken og 
j| ly by private letter is desired. the transmitter and operated jt ,, 
», } reply bY DP , “ a Fy ec it ¢ 
build the concrete walls to the win- another phone indicates that you b; on 
eee : Pe oe ered a two 14-inch plow outfit. Under @°ws or to the haymow floor. Both eliminated the transmitter trouble. | 
Gas Engine Questions Answered some soil conditions it would pull types of construction are in common would suggest that you first test * 
F. M. WHITE three bottoms. use. your battery. It may be the dry cell 
Which is the best type of ignition for oiniee a P Cow stalls are on the average 4 feet are practically dead. Your trouble 
a fast type of Ford speedster e ped 14; y § inches in length, measured from the i ; : 
with a counter-bala need. crank “shaft a Building New Barn -* at « might be in your primary circuit from 


; , : edge of the stanchion to the inner the battery to the transm; 
high tension magneto ora nonvibrating T expect to build a general purpose P ansmitter an 
coil?) Which is_ best, the common barn. On the side away from the bank edge of the gutter. Gutters are built 1 back to the battery. Or there may be 
scraped babbitted bearing or the die cast r want to wae concrete up to the window foot 6 inches wide, 8 inches in depth a short in the primary circuit pre 
yabbi > -aring? hy as e d- S s p ; r f i , ; a “i 
son meter cach bah cower ead ondur- from the Casunew feer oy hd be next to the cow, and 4 inghes on the venting the battery current setting to 
ance? Why is it that the induction 12 feet. How thick ought the walls to Other side. About 4 inches of space is the transmitter. If this does not rem- 
motor employs no brushes? is. there be and how should they be reinforced? required for the stanchions, and man- edy the trouble the telpehone should 
more strain on a motor running at very hat are good dimensions for cow and gers are usually made at least 2 feet be returned to the factory for the nec 





siow speed than say 10 miles an hour? horse stalls? What size timber should 5° - Me , : 
What way do you consider best for TI use for posts, girders and joists?— 6 inches wide, inside width. essary repairs and adjustment, 
breaking in a new motor?—[{B. W. [Henry Weiland, Timbers used for posts are usually 

I do not know what the speed of The average width of barns varies made of built-up material consisting Save the Lawn Clippings for Mulch 


your engine will be, but most high from 34 to 36 feet. Thirty-six feet is of four 2x6's, depending, of course, ing the berry patches. ‘They are free 
speed motors are using the generator generally considered a standard width, - upon the size of the barn. Sometimes. from weed seeds and being small they 
and storage battery system of ignition, although there are cases where 34° 4 or 5-inch iron pipe filled with con- snuggle closely around the plants 
What you want is a very positive ig- feet is satisfactory. It is hard to ad-- crete is used in place of the timber. without packing unduly. Thus they 
nition system, and although I think vise regarding the arrangement of The size of the girder and joists de- save moisture in the soil and greatly 
you would be satisfied with a high cattle, horses and other farm animals pends also upon the size of the barn. benefit both the plants and the fruit. 
tension magneto, undoubtedly a bat- 
tery and distributer system would be 
more satisfactory, Of course, it would = —— ss — : SS 




































be entirely impracticable in your ma- ——— 
chine to use a vibrator type of coil. e —4 
Practicaly all engine crank shaft —4) 
zy 





beurings are made of white metal or 



































































babbitt, while some use a brass or | 
bronze-lined bearing. All bearings | ) 
used in automobiles are what might 

be called die cast bearings. | 1 

The counter-balanced crank shaft, ( 
such as is used in the Hudson motor | 
permits of higher speeds without det- | 
rimental vibrations than would be | 1 
possible without the counter-balanced | 
weights. { 

[ presume your question regarding , 
induction motor is intended to bring; : 
out the principle of the inductor type \ 
magneto, In the inductor magneto q 
the coil is stationary and the revolv- t 
ing part or inductor revolves between ' ; 
the pole pieces of the magneto. The Ps onatts, 
part revolving consists merely of a = ) I YA Q 
steel shaft carrving laminated iron in- “ eetry ; yy. 2 =e Nt it (iy f 
ductors. By using this principle, there ee Bos: ' a ; — . = A . vf! ng a be r 
are no wires on the revolving parts, — —~ > ian ~ 1 i hi he Sa 
no sliding « onta: ts, carbon brushes or a a . 
collector rings, etc. as Y 

This type of magneto ts applicable o Dass = 
to all ferms of ignition systems, The | le 
current vroduced is an alternating | e h N 
current Ther are several well-known | ' o-m Announcing t e ew . 
magnetos of this type. In order to get =. 33 te 
complete information I would sug- | 33 Bs D 
gest that you write to the companies i . 
for a diagram of their magneto or ss : : 
refe to some good gus engine text-| Lo # id 
boo | § : 

The strain of the motor at various}; § HH - $I 
speeds does not-vary materially, You : 3: a 
will generally find that at low speeas § it : - 
motors seem to vibrate more than at : Here’s what one man and 3 
high speeds. I cannot see how any/ § a Moline-Universal Tractor | fr 
injury could develop in a motor when : can do in one day of 10 hours: 3 Model D ot 
it is idling. : H as e 

A good way to are = rn, yo H ona ashe ange # ECAUSE of its ideal design, construc: with two plow bottoms as the ordinary three- pi 
motor is to operate it for the first 5 Disc 27 acres with a 7-ft tandem {| F tion and performance, this new Moline- plow tractor. Yet itis light enough for of 
miles at a speed that would rege isc. +4 Universal Model D enables one man to work as cultivating, mowing, etc., which do 
spond to not over 15 to 20 mues on Disc 38 acres with a 10-ft. dise. H farm more land and produce more food than _not require as much power. th 
the road. : ever before possible. It is the world’s most i tfi er 

on 2 acres with a 20-ft. peg ss ——- farm hand and solves the farm One Man Operates Entire Ou as v 
5 Se ae ss thei eames The Moline-Universal attaches direct to , 
Tractor for 165 Acres , s . emoloment, forming one compect wat. tic 

Do you believe that it w ould pay me — with a two-row 4 Most Advanced Construction re in a 16-foct cacle and backs with the a 
to buy a tractor for a 165-acre farm? ; \ ; $3 New features include self-starter, electric implement attached as readily as it goes for- th 
ke ep eight horses and. a ae Plant 43 atres with a four-row # lights, electrical governor, perfected over- ward. One man has complete conuet om ; 
ea” Whek wine tant hine do you. think planter. 3 head valve, four-cylinder engine that is free —_ entire outfit from the seat of op by: ~~ 0 
would be most successful?—[L. S. Cultivate from 14 to 20 acres with |} from yibration; complete enclosure of al} and can thus do the same work that req 

: ; _ i =e moving parts; differential lock which ine two men with other tractors. Operation 

t should ae & Sone oe & Neer ene <psgaesiaanrgas - HH creases traction in soft ground. the Moline-Universal is so easy that a womad ad 
matter indeed to dispe nse with three Drill 35 acres with a 10-ft. grain 3 ue anie & ditch ent a? or bey can handle &. in 
or Sour horses out of the eight that dill HH «6s quality and service. Drop forgings, heat- Infact anyone who can drive an automo th 
r are keeping on your I5-acre ? . =: f d Tt bilé can run a Moline-Universal Tractor. 
vos SE Pp . nas nl eee Harvest 25 acres with an 8-ft. grain strated parts, steel cut gears and unusually h: 
farm if you buy a tractor, Selling these vam fer HH Ssélarge bearings add extra years of endurance. i 
three horses would go & long way H 0 sth bind 3 These new features, together with the well Moline Tractor Implements an 
toward paving for a tractor. You arvest | O acres with a corn binder, HH known Moline- Universal type—all the weight Re menencns tes bok onde designe ex 
have not stated how many acres you Mow 25 acres with an 8-ft. mower. ss on two wheels, one-man control and ability ing a full line of implements for use with the th 
are putting into crops, but I rather HH = to do all farm work including culivating—  Moline-Universal. "Moline" trademark on 
think that you would want a tractor Rake 40 acres with a 12-ft. rake. Hy = make the Moline-Universal Model Dthe best tractor or implement is a guarantee of 
that would pull three or four plows Rake 25 acres with an 8-ft. side Hi —s tractor that money can buy. pendable — ‘i 
So many make a mistake in buying delivery rake. se Ph 2 Moline deslers exe new accepting ‘ 

nag the: prae is enomenal Pulling Power w and 
too small atractor. On a furm of the : HH for Model D Tractors, and our new 2! 
sine you have a tractor pulling three were soles . sey ae Of its total weight of 3380 Ibs. 98% is modern plant—the world’s wir ro tnt z 
plows under all conditions and four In addition, it can be used on the #8 used for traction. That's why the Moline tractor oy AE aes mony pos . tic 
under good plowing conditions would | belt for running threshers up to 24 HY =—- Universal has phenomenal pulling power. . an effort 2 a : tractors M: 
enable you to speed up your farm oper- — 7. => fillers, i shel- 33 Conservatively rated at 9-18 horse-power, eep pace with t te emand. 7 a on 
ations quite materially, If you got a| pd | a ers, woo bane Hy stthe Moline-Universal Tractor has more than m.. — me, oa Oe net . por hee tal 
light-weight tractor you could use it | lighting olanta cee OLE] ample power for heavy belt work. Its greater ractor Catalog which completely des 
~ ge Phe on mxoagial ghting plants, etc. speed enables it to plow as much in a day Moline-Universal. Address Dent. 29. 
for disking and harrowing so that you These ic no end of odd jcke 
could depend upon the tractor for | ° : - 
preparing the seed bed. You could Sot con be Gene wilh the Moline MOLINE PLOW COo., Moline, Ill. 
use your horses for planting and cul- “ ” ‘ 
tivating. Four or five horses ought to Manufacturers of Moline Quality Farm Implements since 186. SPRI 
take care of cultivating the corn. we - oe CRS Cae eee reer rre reese reece eee c 
The 8-16 tractor is usually consid- se asiiiisssissee SoBe ess eseerenete sa UC eeeeeaseseeeassecesiane . Ree RPeeneReeneessseeseh pene IRSSaSensstee 





